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In This Issue 


Historical Articles 

The fields of New Testament, Old 
Testament, and church history are rep- 
resented in three valuable historical 
articles in this issue. The New Testa- 
ment article is a discussion of the per- 
ennial, but always pressing, problem of 
the relation of eschatology and ethics in 
the teaching of Jesus. To what extent, if 
at all, was Jesus’ ethical teaching condi- 
tioned by his expectation of an eschato- 
logical Kingdom? Here is a question 
which not only has occupied scholars 
from Schweitzer to Dibelius but is of the 
most vital concern to the ordinary 
Christian. It is nothing less than the 
question, “‘How relevant is the ethic of 
Jesus?” S. MacLean GiILmMour, who 
discusses this question in this issue, is 
professor of New Testament in Queen’s 
College, Kingston, Ontario. 


Among current developments in sev- 
eral fields of theological study is a new 
interest in myth and a new apprehension 
of its significance. HERBERT GORDON 
May, professor of Old Testament at the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 
contributes an article on myth in the 
Old Testament. Recent archeological ex- 
ploration in the Near East has opened to 
the Old Testament scholar a great wealth 
of new materials for such a study, and 
Mr. May is fully qualified to make use 
of them. Many besides Old Testament 
specialists will find his article interesting 
and illuminating. 


Some months ago we carried in these 
pages a discussion of theological educa- 
tion initiated by Dean Colwell of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 


cago and participated in by a number of 
American theological educators. To this 
issue Dr. KATHLEEN MACARTHUR con- 
tributes an article which might be 
regarded as an addition to that same 
discussion. But it is even more im- 
portant as a contribution to the study of 
English church history. Miss MacArthur 
is professor of religion at Hollins College, 
Hollins, Virginia. 


Christianity and War 


In the April number the Journal of 
Religion presented a review by Professor 
John Bennett of one of the most sig- 
nificant books published in a long time— 
C. J. Capoux’s Christian Pacifism Re- 
examined. Mr. Cadoux, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, a distinguished New Testament 
scholar, is a long-time British pacifist 
who, under the stress of war, undertook 
to think through his pacifism again, and 
his book represents not only a vigorous 
reaffirmation of the pacifist position but 
also a most interesting and original state- 
ment of what that position is. It is our 
privilege to present Mr. Cadoux him- 
self in a short article which forms one 
part of a two-part symposium on “‘Chris- 
tianity and the Problem of War.” 


The second contributor to this dis- 
cussion is Professor JUSTIN WROE NIXON 
of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, leading American churchman 
and theologian. Mr. Nixon stands in the 
succession of Walter Rauschenbusch, 
and the bearing of Christianity upon the 
larger social issues has long been one of 
his passionate interests. He writes as a 
nonpacifist Christian. It is expected that 








the discussion of this most vital issue will 
carry into other numbers of the Journal. 

This may be an appropriate place to 
correct an unintentional misstatement 
which appeared in Mr. Bennett’s review 
to which reference has already been 
made. Both Mr. Bennett and Mr. Ca- 
doux are interested in our saying that it 
was not the British censor who held up 
the publication of the latter’s book for 
several months but rather the publisher. 


Humanism Again 


In the January issue of the Journal ap- 
peared an article by DAvip RoBERTs, of 
Union Theological Seminary, ‘A Chris- 
tian Appraisal of Humanism,’ which 
provoked more than a little discussion. 
Five short critical articles by men repre- 
senting almost as many theological 
points of view were published in the 
April issue. Mr. Roberts’ article had 
made large use of the account of the 


humanist position which had been pre- 
sented by Professor E. A. Burtt in his 
Types of Religious Philosophy. We re- 
gretted that along with the five critical 
comments just mentioned we could not 
present a comment on Mr. Roberts’ 
article by Mr. Burtt himself. Since the 
April issue went to press, a short state- 
ment from Mr. Burtt has reached us, 
and we are glad to present it in this issue 
together with a final statement by Mr. 
Roberts. 


The Next Task 


Attention is called here, as elsewhere, 
to the fact that the next issue of the 
Journal will be a special issue com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the University of Chicago. The feature 
of this issue will be a discussion of “The 
Next Task in Theology” as seen by a 
number of contemporary theological 
thinkers. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROBLEM OF WAR 
A SYMPOSIUM OF TWO ARTICLES 





I. THE CHRISTIAN PACIFIST CASE 


Cc. J. CADOUX 


N HIS letter inviting me to contribute to this symposium, 
the editor rightly describes the problem with which it is 
to deal as ‘‘the major ethical issue of our time.” I can 

think of no other moral question—of the many that have faced 
Christendom from age to age—which has shown such persist- 
ency in its challenge and wears more menacingly the aspect of 
an insoluble deadlock. It is impossible here to sketch, however 
briefly, the progress of the controversy; but anyone acquainted 
with the main outlines of Christian history will realize how often 
the question has been raised, and seemingly settled, only to 
crop up again with renewed vigor at a later stage. The wave of 
pacifism which mounted in Europe and America during the ten 
or twelve years following the termination of the World War of 
1914-18 has, owing to the subsequent course of world-affairs, 
suffered a grave setback. In the stress of the present conflict 
pacifism itself is under a heavy shadow, not simply because the 
war fever is unreasonably intolerant, but because it is so difficult 
for the Christian mind to see any alternative between the mili- 
tary defeat of Hitler and intolerable ruin. Many conscientious 
pacifists have therefore changed sides; and pacifism itself is 
with more emphasis than ever thrown on the defensive. 

There is sufficient force and clarity in the plea that this is a 
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case for fighting to command the sincere respect of the most con- 
vinced pacifist. It is futile for him any longer to attempt to base 
his position on some single, simple plea or to put the case “‘in 
a nutshell,” as we say. We are, I suppose, all rather prone to 
claim an easy victory over those who differ from us, by over- 
simplifying the issues in dispute in favor of our own view. I be- 
lieve that, in the present controversy, a stage has now been 
reached in which the real complexity of the problem ought to 
be fairly recognized. The world-crisis has surely brought it 
home to pacifists as a body that their case, however firmly it 
may still be held by many in their ranks, has not been found 
quite so convincing to the Christian mind as they had hoped. 

But the same is true of the other side also—although the 
stress of battle gravely hinders the acknowledgment of the fact. 
Under present conditions no nonpacifist need feel obliged to de- 
fend himself against pacifist criticism unless he wishes to; and 
certain nonpacifists still have an irritating way of speaking of 
pacifism, as if it were an altogether perverse and unnecessary 
fad, without a leg to stand on. It is only, I venture to think, 
the tense state of public feeling which enables them to get away 
with contempt of that sort. The least they can do, if they are 
at all prepared to turn aside from war duties in order to make 
comments on pacifism, is to realize frankly that there is a seri- 
ous problem and that their own position has its own difficulties 
and lies open to grave objections from the Christian point of 
view. Neither side, in short, can claim to be able to demolish 
the other with a mere stroke of the pen. 

As a pacifist of thirty-five years’ standing, I have no wish to 
deny or evade or underestimate the strength of the nonpacifist 
case, as illustrated by the present conflict between Britain and 
the Axis powers. I should indeed contend that the merciless 
treatment meted out by Britain and France to Germany from 
the time when the Armistice of 1918 was asked for onward 
was a main factor in the case; and I should hold that the refusal 
to admit and allow for it as one of the causes of Hitler’s rise to 
power constituted an act of perverse and ominous self-decep- 
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tion. Yet I should have to admit that the natural desire to undo 
the results of losing a war which she herself had certainly pro- 
voked may well have been a real ground for Germany’s subse- 
quent aggressiveness. And, in any case, the brutality and chau- 
vinism of the Nazi government have been so gross and appalling 
that, unless it can be somehow overthrown and discredited, it 
does look as if the cause of Christian civilization (and therewith 
that of Christianity itself) will suffer an irreparable setback. 

While candidly acknowledging the force of these considera- 
tions as constituting the main item in the nonpacifist case, I 
should at the same time expect my nonpacifist Christian friends 
to recognize with equal candor the strength of certain central 
pleas which weigh decisively with pacifists. The pacifist case 
has often been stated; and I do not propose to restate it in full 
here. But I would observe that it seems to me to rest on three 
main truths; and until and unless nonpacifist Christians can 
show that they can seriously harmonize these truths with their 
own theory, they should at least acknowledge the difficulty of 
their position and refrain from expressing contempt for that of 
their opponents. 

I 

Here are the three truths to which I refer: 

1. The treatment of man by man necessarily involved in war 
activities is irreconcilable with the standards of Christian con- 
duct as given to us in the spirit and teaching of Jesus himself 
and of the New Testament. I know that it is customary to 
parry this plea by urging that military service is nowhere ex- 
plicitly forbidden in the New Testament; that the pacifist case 
rests on a single misunderstood text in the Sermon on the 
Mount, “torn from its context’’; that the pacifist view, because 
legalistic, is not truly Christian; and so on. But all these pleas 
are mistaken, as I have recently tried to show elsewhere. In 
particular, the argument about “a single text” is beside the 
point: for bayoneting, drowning, shooting, and starving men 
is in conflict not only with Matt. 5:39 but with the whole way 
of life recognizable from the spirit of the New Testament as 
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characteristically Christian. As for the complaint of legalism, I 
would only ask those who urge it whether they do not recognize, 
as coming to Christian people from the New Testament, a cer- 
tain pretty definite law touching sex conduct. 

2. War, however “justifiable” in the view of those engaged 
in a particular struggle, in theory must, and in history and ex- 
perience does, almost inevitably lead to further war and (as sci- 
ence progresses) worse war. In other words, on a long view, it 
bids fair to aggravate the disease of mankind instead of curing it. 

3. If the question be asked how, without violence, such as 
may sometimes have to take the form of war, intolerable wrong 
is to be prevented, the answer is that not the Sermon on the 
Mount alone but the whole example, spirit, and explicit teach- 
ing of Jesus and his earliest followers offer us a tolerably clear 
policy for the purpose of checking wrong. It is the policy ex- 
pressed by Jesus in the words “Love your enemies” and by Paul 
in the words “Overcome evil with good” and furthermore con- 
spicuously apparent in the unresisting submission of the Master 
himself to that death wherein his followers see the great re- 
deeming act of God in his conflict with human sin. In order 
that this policy be not misunderstood, let us add (a) that it 
can, in the nature of things, be practiced only by those Chris- 
tians who see it clearly, feel its authority, acknowledge their 
duty to follow it, and are, accordingly, ready and able to do so; 
(6) that it may, in an indefinite number of particular cases, fail 
of its immediate purpose: but (i) in this respect it is not differ- 
ent from the method of violence and injury and (ii) the Cross 
and all Christian suffering endured in the spirit of the Cross 
have evinced, paradoxically enough, a strange power of achiev- 
ing ultimate victory through temporary failure. I do not see 
how it is possible to deny these contentions without throwing 
up the idea of a Christian standard of conduct altogether. And 
(c) it must also be added that, although this healing ethic is 
practicable only on the part of those convinced of its integral 
relation to the rest of the Christian system, that does not mean 
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that it can be practiced only by isolated individuals in their 
private and personal relationships with other individuals. The 
history of Pennsylvania is only one among several instances of 
its successful collective applicability. 


II 


I ought perhaps to observe at this point that, in urging 
these three main items in the pacifist case, I would not like it 
to be thought that I am overlooking the necessary element of 
indefiniteness in the practical implications of the position. That 
is why I deprecate all attempts to settle the matter by vindi- 
cating a place for “force” in Christian conduct; for force can be 
of many different kinds, and not all force is an infringement of 
love. Nor do I plead for a wooden or external conformity to the 
letter of the New Testament. I recognize that Jesus, in speak- 
ing, often made use of oriental hyperbole and rarely added the 
needful qualifications to his most sweeping and emphatic utter- 
ances. Moreover, allowance must be made for the fact that the 
scope and character of Christian responsibilities today are in 
many respects different from what they were in the first cen- 
tury in Palestine. But all these things do not mean either that 
the main character of the Christian ethic is now unrecognizable 
or that its authority is obsolete. I suggest that, on this question 
of the Christian treatment of the wrongdoer, the essence of it 
is (a) respect for his personal welfare—such respect as would 
not exclude forcible restraint and judicial condemnation, im- 
prisonment, and the like but would exclude mutilation and 
death; and (0) the necessity and value of suffering, even to the 
point of the sacrifice of life, in cases where the appeal of Chris- 
tian love is, for the time being, set at naught. 

In regard to the important problem of the defense of the 
weak, I would urge (a) that the difference of opinion concerns it- 
self not with the question as to whether the weak should be de- 
fended but how they should be defended; (0) that no conceiv- 
able ethical system can provide an absolutely secure protection 
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for them—on every ethical view their welfare and safety may 
sometimes have to be sacrificed; and (c) that if weighty con- 
sideration is due to our moral sense of horror at allowing others 
to suffer, weighty consideration is also due to the moral sense 
of horror at stabbing, shooting, and drowning men, and starv- 
ing out civilian populations. And I doubt whether, on a long 
view, our responsibility for the welfare of others can be held to 
justify an ethic contradictory of that which is really authorita- 
tive for our general and personal conduct. 


III 


Now if the foregoing arguments are cogent—and the pacifist 
courteously invites demonstration that they are not so—the im- 
plication is that the Christian must refuse to fight and must 
give himself to an endeavor to solve the problems of the na- 
tions in some more healing way. But if the nonpacifist case, as 
summarized at the beginning of this article, is also cogent, then 
it follows that he ought to fight as vigorously and efficiently as 
he can. We are thus brought face to face with an apparent 
deadlock. Has it any solution? 

I suggest that the only hope of a solution lies in a larger recog- 
nition of the element of relativity. In using that word, I want 
to guard myself against being misunderstood. I am not using 
it in a loose sense, as if to suggest that pacifism is ideally right, 
but, in our circumstances, wrong because the world is not yet 
Christian. That idea seems to me to debar Christian principles 
from the very situation they were designed to meet: in a fully 
Christian world there would be no wrongdoers to be dealt with 
ana therefore no need of any principles, Christian or other, for 
dealing with them. By speaking of the relativity of pacifism, I 
mean that it is relative to the insight, convictions, capacity, and 
so on of each individual concerned. It is a de facto obligation 
only for those who see it as an essential and necessary part of 
their Christian way of life. For those many who do not so see 
it, it is not a de facto obligation; it is only a potential obligation 
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dependent upon their arriving at a certain conviction regard- 
ing it. 

This means, of course, that—as the world is at present con- 
stituted—no political state can very well be pacifist, for no state 
contains the requisite proportion of convinced pacifists among 
its citizens. The state has, however, to deal somehow with the 
crying evils of the world, both within and without its borders; 
hence it has to exert some measure of injurious coercion on vio- 
lent criminals and rioters at home, and, at times, it has to wage 
war against lawless men from abroad—and this because, as a 
state, it possesses against the transgressors no other weapon in 
which it trusts as promising sufficient power and promise of suc- 
cess against them. That state of things the pacifist ought frank- 
ly to recognize. He ought to abandon once and for all the attempt 
to show that a completely pacifist policy is open to his or any 
other nation, the members of which are individually lacking in 
the one conviction that makes pacifist behavior feasible and 
right. He ought to go further and recognize that, relative to the 
mentality of the bulk of his fellow-citizens, violence and war, 
being sometimes their duty, have in the past and may in the 
present and future issue in at least partially good results. In 
thus recognizing and relatively approving just and profitable 
wars, he has no need to adopt a superior or patronizing attitude; 
nor ought he, in the absence of evidence, to be accused of doing 
so. He is simply basing his conclusions on the observed differ- 
ences between himself and other conscientious men; and these 
conclusions would hold good even if he himself had to be re- 
garded as the party which needed to advance to a better posi- 
tion. 

If that amount of relativity eases the tension for the pacifist 
as he endeavors to think rightly about the contrast between his 
personal convictions and the approved ways of the world, a cor- 
responding enlargement of view is obligatory on the nonpacifist 
as he judges the position and contribution of the pacifist. The 
least he can do—and in many cases he does it very generously 
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and handsomely—is to grant the pacifist individual the liberty 
of being loyal to his own (possibly misguided) conscience. But 
there is more than that to it. He ought to be sufficiently aware 
of the difficulties of his own position, however free from doubt 
he may personally be in regard to his immediate duty, to realize 
that the pacifist is standing for certain values which the world 
desperately needs. A writer in the Guardian recently expressed 
this point by saying: “Even if the pacifist is wrong, he un- 
doubtedly stands for something that may prevent another Ver- 
sailles. If that something is crushed we shall be blacking out 
again in 1960.’ And the nonpacifist is mistaken if he tries to 
disprove his opponent’s case by imaginatively picturing a paci- 
fist or largely pacifist community negatively helpless in the 
clutches of some brutal aggressor. For he has no right to over- 
look the practical and positively redemptive value of the Chris- 
tian spirit even when acting nonresistingly. Argument on the 
subject by means of imaginary hypotheses is, in principle, un- 
objectionable; but all hypotheses used against pacifism ought 
to take account of (a) the positive effects of gentleness, (6) the 
strict relativity of the policy of gentleness to the conviction of 
the individual] who is to practice it, that is, its limitation to the 
convinced individuals, and (c) the high probability that if paci- 
fism so far increased that its healing spirit dominated the policy 
of a whole nation its neighbors would move into a new and 
friendlier relationship with it, such as would put wanton aggres- 
sion beyond the pale of practical politics. 

The nonpacifist would be specially mistaken if he were to lay 
hold of the pacifist’s frank acknowledgment of the relative jus- 
tice of his country’s cause in a particular struggle and taunt 
him with the suggestion that he must be very glad that there 
are sufficient men not so enlightened as himself who will see to 
it that the right side is victorious. A cheap gibe of that kind is 
a poor solution of a difficult ethical problem on the part of one 
whose own position, if similarly treated, could also without difh- 
culty be made to yield damaging weaknesses of equal plausibil- 
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ity. The individual pacifist, like every other man, of course 
hopes to escape violent death and injury; nor is he, if consist- 
ently Christian, any more unwilling than the soldier to take his 
share of hardship and danger. Moreover, he is naturally glad 
that his fellow-men are acting fully up to the demands of their 
consciences. Why not? The incidental results of their so acting 
may mean much or little for his personal welfare; but in neither 


case does his settlement of the main ethical problem turn on 
that. Always provided that he is himself bringing to the service 


of his fellows his full measure of positive love and self-denying 


ministry on lines that approve themselves to his honest interpre- 
tation of the meaning of Christianity, he has nothing to be 


ashamed of in the relative approval he gives to those who are 
acting honestly on other lines. 


IV 
I do not know how far the readers of the Journal of Religion 


will feel that the suggestions set forth in this paper constitute 
anything like a step in advance toward a solution of this age- 
long problem. The practical outcome of my suggestions would 
be that pacifists would for the present form something resem- 
bling a religious “order’’ consisting of men and women with a 
special vocation. As in the case of the medieval orders, there 
would be the fullest mutual recognition between them and their 
belligerent fellow-citizens, whom they would honor as render- 
ing positive service to humanity at large, and who in their turn 
would acknowledge that those of the order were at Jeast filling 
a needful part in the communal life as a whole. On the other 
hand, adherence to the order would not cut a man off from full 
participation in all public and communa) activities save those 
which involved him, in some direct way, in the actual destruc- 
tion of life. Moreover, unlike the medieval monk, he would not 
regard himself as fulfilling any function which was not, ideally 
and potentially, a responsibility for all Christians, as men clear- 
ly charged with a special vocation in society generally. 
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Some such distribution of functions in an ethically progres- 
sive world has much to commend it. It rests, readers will see, 
on an effort to make allowance for that ‘diversity of gifts” 
which the Apostle Paul recognized as existing in the Christian 
groups with which he had to do. The general need for making 
allowance for this diversity is, in a way, already recognized; 
what has not yet been recognized sufficiently is the effect this 
diversity must needs have on the settlement of problems in 
practical ethics. Just as one might without inconsistency ac- 
knowledge the provisional necessity of capital punishment and 
yet not require the hangman to execute his own near relative if 
guilty of a capital crime, so it is worth considering on the part 
of nonpacifists whether the common good may not be well 
served by allowing members of the pacifist order to stand out of 
directly military duties and to devote themselves in some other 
way to the service of their fellows. I do not press the analogy, 
which is at best only a rough parallel, but it should serve to 
convince us that the tacit assumption that, if a given action is 
in any sense right and necessary then it is every man’s duty to 
do it, is quite erroneous. If on some such lines as those I have 
suggested a distinction can be allowed between the practical 
duties of different groups of men on the strength of their dif- 
fering capacities and qualifications, then it may be possible to 
find some sort of a place for both of the two diverging views 
without a sense of inconsistency or deadlock. 





























Il. A NONPACIFIST LOOKS AT PACIFISM 
JUSTIN WROE NIXON 


IBERAL Christians are divided over the issues of the pres- 
ent war. They are divided by considerations of strategy, 
by their sympathies, by their sense of the urgency of the crisis, 
and by their ideals for the “new order.” But none of these dif- 
ferences in liberal opinion cuts so deep as the difference con- 
cerning the moral status of war itself. So deep is this difference 
that a prominent pacifist, a member of one of the liberal com- 
munions, said recently that the churches would undoubtedly 
have split over this issue as they did over slavery, if the dis- 
agreement in sentiment had run along geographical lines. 

It is surely desirable to prevent this gap between liberal paci- 
fists and nonpacifists from widening. If this end is to be 
achieved the two groups must understand each other’s position 
better than they do. It is in the interests of such an understand- 
ing that the author ventures to state some of the main pacifist 
arguments and to suggest why they have failed to convince non- 
pacifists. 


I 


Background for this present controversy among liberals is 
furnished by the views of the older Christian communions con- 
cerning the sanction for the use of armed force in the defence 
of the state. Catholic teaching justifying the armed defence 
of the state is based on ideas of “natural law” which run back 
into Greek thought, Stoic philosophy, and Roman jurispru- 
dence. 


From the propensities and needs of human nature we recognize the 
State as resting on a Divine ordinance; only in the State can man support 
himself and develop according to his nature. But if the Divine Creator 
of Nature has willed the existence of the State, He must also will the 
means necessary for the maintenance and the attainment of its objects." 

« “Right,” Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII. 
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The State, being essential to the realization by man of the prom- 
ise of his own nature, has “a perfect right”’ to exist, and such 
“a perfect right” carries with it “the subsidiary right of coer- 
cion.... the right of physical force to defend itself against in- 
fringement.”” Thus “‘the original determination of the right of 
war comes from the law of nature only.’’? The Catholic church 
has defined that right, distinguishing between just and unjust 
wars, and it has introduced prudential considerations in respect 
to the exercise of the right, based on weighing the violence to 
be inflicted against the damages to be suffered. But the basic 
sanction in the thought of the church for the use of armed force 
remains today as it has been for ages an appeal to reason—a 
reason that recognizes through the disclosures of human nature 
itself the necessity of the state and of its right to protect itself 
from disruption from within and without. 

When one turns from Catholic thought to that of the Protes- 
tant reformers, Luther and Calvin, one discovers the same ap- 
peal to reason based on the assumption that the state is an es- 
sential part of the divine economy for this world and on observa- 
tion of the state’s essential activities. Thus Luther says: “The 
second man whose place it is to fight against the Turk is Em- 
peror Charles, or whoever is emperor; for the Turk attacks his 
subjects and his empire, and it is his duty, as a regular ruler 
appointed by God, to defend his own.’’3 Calvin similarly de- 
clares: ‘Natural equity and duty . . . . demand that princes be 
armed not only to repress private crimes by judicial inflictions, 
but to defend the subjects committed to their guardianship 
whenever they are hostilely assailed.’’ 

In both Luther and Calvin, as one might expect from the na- 
ture of their movement, the appeal to reason is buttressed by 
an appeal to biblical authority. Both cite the wars waged by 
Old Testament worthies with the approval of God, and both 


2 “War,” ibid. 
3 Quoted by Craig in Christian Attitudes toward War and Peace, p. 109. 
4 Institutes of the Christian Religion, trans. Beveridge, Book IV, chap. xx. 
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maintain there is no abrogation in the New Testament of the 
right of lawful authority to use armed force. When objection 
is made that the New Testament does not specifically approve 
participation in war by Christians, Calvin replies that in respect 
to this matter no change was intended. If there had been, the 
soldiers who were told to be content with their wages should 
have been forbidden to serve. The object of the apostles was 
“not to form a civil polity but to establish the spiritual King- 
dom of Christ.” 
II 

The arguments of modern liberal pacifists against participa- 
tion in war are based, like those of conservative Christians with 
an opposite intent, on an appeal to reason and biblical authority. 

The philosophical argument for pacifism today grows out of 
the relationship of means and ends. Aldous Huxley, in his book 
Ends and Means, has stated that argument with great persua- 
siveness. The argument is essentially this: The means control 
the ends. War as a means is an unmitigated evil. Therefore war 
cannot produce peace or justice or the desired “goods” which 
are the alleged ends of war. War as evil can only produce more 
war, more evil. 

Stated in this absolute fashion, and it is often stated this way, 
the argument is patently untrue in fact. It implies that all the 
wars of history in which men have fought off invaders or re- 
volted against injustice have produced only evil. It implies that 
it would have been better for the Byzantines to have yielded 
to the Moslems, the Romans to the Huns, the English to the 
Armada. It is doubtful whether anyone but a fanatic would 
maintain this. 

And if the argument is untrue in fact, there must be fallacies 
in it as theory. The first fallacy is in the major premise, “the 
means control the ends.”’ In reality, the relationship of means 
and ends is not a one-way street. Means exercise control over 
ends, but ends also select and modify means. The ends for which 
armed force is used do modify the nature of the struggle. Im- 
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manuel Kant pointed that out with great discernment in his 
essay on Perpetual Peace. He stressed the fact that when the 
forces engaged in war were without common standards of con- 
duct and common ideals of good faith the war was likely to go 
on until it became one of extermination. 

As interpreted by Professor Luigi Enaudi, of Turin, the pres- 
ent struggle abroad is an illustration of Kant’s thesis. 

The present European war is not an economic or a political or a social 


war. If it were, it would be possible to patch up some sort of compromise 
{italics mine]. But this is a religious war; it is a clash of ideals.s 


He goes on to say that men are now using languages that are 
incomprehensible to one another and that as long as there are 
no common ideals no durable settlement is possible short of the 
crushing defeat of one side by the other. Pacifists themselves 
admit the fallacy of which we speak when they talk about the 
value of an international police force, even though as pacifists 
they could not serve in it. The ends the armed force is to serve 
do affect the measure of good and evil wrought by the means. 

In this argument the minor premise, ‘‘war as a means is an 
unmitigated evil,” also contains fallacies. Believe it or not, war 
has served in the long history of man not merely as a means of 
conquest but, as Professor Clyde Eagleton has pointed out, as 
a means of settling disputes, remedying injustices, and enforc- 
ing rights. These are enduring functions of human society, and 
war will probably continue to be used to discharge these func- 
tions until better means are provided. War, moreover, is not a 
simple affair. It may combine terrible evils with values which 
up to now humanity has found it difficult to secure in other 
ways. National solidarity, widespread co-operation, the spirit 
of sacrifice for great causes that lift men out of themselves, may 
be intermixed with the evils of war. And the minor premise neg- 
lects the evil in the practicable alternative to war. At the pres- 
ent moment, for instance, Great Britain is involved in the ter- 


5“The Nature of a World Peace,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, July, 1940. 
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rible and hideous evil of war. But why is she so involved? 
Because for a number of years she acquiesced in the terrible and 
hideous evils of a so-called peace. Does any Briton today think 
that the armed support of France in 1936 when Hitler tore up 
the Locarno Treaty and marched into the Rhineland vould 
have involved more evil for the world than ‘“‘keeping the peace” 
in 1936 has actually involved? 

Because war still discharges some of the functions of human 
society, may intermix values with its evils, and upon occasion 
may involve less evil than its practicable alternative, the minor 
premise in the current pacifist argument, based on the relations 
of means and ends, fails to convince nonpacifists. 

It is apparent that what the writer is objecting to in the 
means-ends argument is its absolute form. If the argument is 
put in a relative form such as ‘“‘the means deeply affect the ends; 
war as a means involves enormous evils; war therefore gravely 
imperils any worthy end for which it is fought,” the pacifist will 
find many of his nonpacifist brethren in agreement with him. 

There are signs that the relative form of the argument is gain- 
ing on the absolute. A few pacifists are now saying that, while 
they cannot bear arms themselves, it may be better for a na- 
tion to resist an enemy by armed force than to acquiesce in sub- 
mission—if that is the alternative. Mr. Huxley himself has done 
much to relativize the argument of “‘ends and means’”’ in his re- 
cent novel, After Many a Summer Dies the Swan. In this novel 
he takes the position that all means on the level of human ex- 
istence, directed at human “good,” are infected with evil. In 
fact he presents a doctrine of original sin so high that it makes 
Augustine look like Pelagius. To Mr. Huxley, man is fatally 
entrapped by his own ego, so that all his cravings, no matter 
how idealistic, involve him in the quest for the perishable. 
Man’s only hope is that of escape into the timeless, desireless 
peace of eternity. To the author of After Many a Summer Dies 
the Swan, there are no untainted humanitarian motives leading 
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to wholly good ends. This view would reduce the absolute form 
of the means-ends argument to an absurdity. 


III 


The biblical argument of the pacifist states positively what 
the philosophical argument states negatively. The biblical ar- 
gument runs this way: Good is the only force which can over- 
come evil. The way of sacrificial love which led Jesus to the 
Cross is the supremely good and only redemptive way of over- 
coming evil. War, which inflicts suffering upon others in a hor- 
rible fashion, is the very opposite of the spirit of sacrificial love 
and cannot be redemptive. Therefore no Christian can partici- 
pate in war.° 

The writer would not venture to discuss this argument, which 
contains truth which all Christians respect, except for the fact 
that to some people today it seems an adequate moral approach 
to the problem of war. When it is offered for this purpose its 
inadequacy ought to be pointed out. 

The fundamental objection of the nonpacifist to this argu- 
ment is that it rests entirely too much of the burden of over- 
coming the evils of war upon the motive of sacrificial love. 
There is no doubt about the central ethical significance of the 
life and death of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels. We have there 
the portrait of one who poured out his all in single-minded de- 
votion to God and to his fellows. In so doing he set a standard 
for life on the highest levels of human possibility—a standard 
whose governing principle was that of God-guided selfless love 
toward God and man. 

What is the function of this principle in the life of the Chris- 
tian today who is a member of the continuing natural order of 
human life? For the Christian discovers that human life as a 
going concern only occasionally rises to the level of this prin- 
ciple. It is the motive of the saint rather than of the sinner, and 
most of us are sinners. The work of the world is done largely 


6 Based on ‘Affirmation of Christian Pacifist Faith,” Fellowship, March, 1930. 
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under the pressure of motives which our Catholic friends call 
the motives of “natural morality,”’ which condition our lives as 
creatures concerned with self-preservation and self-perpetua- 
tion. It is the energies released in human beings by the cravings 
of hunger and sex, by the desire for power, approval, and self- 
expression, for security and agreeable associations, for the wel- 
fare of one’s family, community, and nation—it is these ener- 
gies allied in the finest characters with the high motives of ethi- 
cal and religious faith which perform the day-by-day work of 
the world. 

What we call the “natural’’ motives, prevailingly self-regard- 
ing rather than self-forgetting, bulk large in human life. Jesus 
himself recognized them. In fact, it is rather surprising how 
often he invokes the self-regarding motives rather than the self- 
forgetting, as in his appeal to the hope of reward or the fear of 
punishment in the age to come. 

What, then, is the function in human life as a going concern 
of this motive of selfless love characteristic of the portrait of 
Jesus in the Gospels? It does not consist in becoming a substi- 
tute for other motives essential to human existence. It consists 
in becoming the highest organizing principle in the realm of 
motive, whose application as a principle of criticism is essential 
to all worthy ethical decision. The effect of its application will 
vary with the human beings concerned and with the situations 
that they face. It is a plumb line of judgment. It offers us no 
blueprint of how the other motives of life are to be organized 
for reconstructing the spotted actuality of our institutional or- 
der into something less spotted. Without the self-regarding mo- 
tives, human life could not exist. Without the supreme motive 
of self-forgetting love, it cannot be redeemed. 

Actually the attack upon any such complicated evil as the 
evil of war involves organizing the self-regarding motives, the 
less worthy as well as the more worthy elements of human na- 
ture. The makers of our Constitution were aware of this fact. 
That is why they created a government that was a system of 
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checks and balances, designed to prevent the development of a 
new tyranny on American soil. The view of human nature which 
lay behind this system is indicated by the authors of The Fed- 
eralist in the following words: 

The great security against the gradual concentration of the several 
powers in the same department, consists in giving to those who administer 


each the necessary constitutional means and personal motives to resist 
encroachments of the others..... Ambition must be made to counteract 


ambition. .... It may be a reflection on human nature that such devices 
should be necessary to control the abuses of government. But what is gov- 
ernment itself but the greatest of all reflections on human nature? If men 
were angels, no government would be necessary. If angels were to govern 
men, neither external nor internal controls on government would be nec- 


essary..... This policy of supplying, by opposite and rival interests, the 
defect of better motives, might be traced through the whole system of 


human affairs, private as well as public.’ 


The extraordinary political achievement of our fathers in de- 
veloping this great area of peace and freedom upon this conti- 
nent was built upon a view of human nature which took the en- 
tire range of its motives and interests into account. Does not 
such an approach to the problem of eliminating the evils of war 
promise more than the effort to pivot everything on the influ- 
ence of one motive, even though it be the noblest—the motive 
of selfless love? 

IV 

The oversimplification by pacifists of the processes and the 

motives by which the vast evil of war is to be overcome is a de- 


terrent to the effectiveness of their appeal. It is significant that 


when pacifists once leave the heights of the love motive, on the 
one hand, and the condemnation of war, on the other, and de- 


scend into the valley of decision on specific measures they at 
once begin to divide. Some are for personal nonresistance, some 
are not. Some will join the domestic police, and some will not. 
Some would join an international police force, and some would 


7 Alexander Hamilton e/ al., The Federalist, chap. li. 
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not. Some go into politics, and others eschew political activity. 
Some think armed resistance in case of invasion is better than 
acquiescence and others do not. Some believe their position is 
compatible with the existence of the state. Others, like the 
members of a recent conference of Friends, confess: ‘‘We are not 
clear whether or not the pacifist ideal is compatible with that 
of the state.’’* Some, like Miss Muriel Lester and other leading 
pacifists, believe a Christian is never confronted with a choice 


of evils, that the Christian can make a choice wholly good if he 
will only take the way of the Cross.? They believe this in an 


age when science has been revealing the obscure and mixed 
character of our motives and the multiple consequences for good 
and evil of our deeds. Others confess sadly that their message 
will probably aid causes they do not wish to aid, as well as those 
which they favor. 

Is it not apparent as we survey the pacifist argument, and 
the various ways in which it is applied, that here we have to do 
with a ferment of ideas capable of affecting the church and the 
community for good and ill but not with the views of a body 
of people sufficiently coherent to be responsible for government? 


The position of the author of this critique of pacifism—it 
must now be clear—is closer to that of the older Christian com- 
munions than are the views of his pacifist brethren. He would 
agree with the Catholics, that the organized community is es- 
sential to the realization of the promise of man’s nature and 
that its right to defend itself against destruction approximates 


a natural right as closely as any right can. This does not mean 
that any specific organized community has an absolute right to 


exist, or that any means it may take to defend itself is justified, 
or that it ought not, on occasion, to submit to superior power 
rather than perish in war. It does mean that the right of the 
community to exist is not abrogated by the necessity, in the 


8 From the American Friend, February 16, 1939, p. 72. 
9 Note the letter by Miss Lester in the Christian Century, February 12, 1941, p. 229. 
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present state of mankind, of using violence to assure its exist- 
ence. 

The author would agree with the reformers that the religion 
of the Bible does not forbid Christians to share the responsi- 
bility of defending the organized community. The New Testa- 
ment, on the other hand, does not offer any specific sanction 
for the assumption of this responsibility. For various reasons, 
it does not discuss this question. The ethic of the Christian re- 
ligion as a whole seems to proceed from two poles—the pole of 
creation, or existence, and the pole of redemption. These two 
phases of the Christian ethic overlap, but not entirely. The ten- 
sion created by this situation is a permanent characteristic of 
the Christian life across the centuries. Liberals may reduce this 
tension by realistic analysis and courageous action, but they are 
not likely to remove it altogether. 

In the practical expression of his views, the author finds him- 
self in sympathy with those who seek to reduce the role of force 
in human affairs through the provision of institutional substi- 
tutes which will allay fear, provide security in status, provide 
readjustments by peaceful means, and enchannel the passions 
of men in legislative and judicial conflicts rather than those of 
the battlefield. The primary objective of these Christians is not 
peace, which may mean only the absence of overt violence 
among a people exploited in the most brutal manner, such as the 
African peoples have been for generations. Their objective is an 
order of civilized life in which a worthy peace can grow the fruit 
of the same processes of stable governmental authority, com- 
munity co-operation, and institutional justice by which the role 
of force has been reduced in domestic affairs. 


























HOW RELEVANT IS THE ETHIC OF JESUS? 


S. MAcLEAN GILMOUR 


HE more numerous and important “Kingdom” pas- 

sages in the Synoptic Gospels picture the Kingdom of 

God as an eschaton, as a future age that is to replace 
the present one.’ They indicate that Jesus believed its consum- 
mation would be sudden, catastrophic, and dramatic.? I am not 
attracted by C. H. Dodd’s suggestion that these “apocalyptic” 
sayings are symbolical only or by his alternative hypothesis 
that they are sayings incorrectly associated by the early church 
with the coming of the Kingdom. 

Over against those passages which reflect an idea of the King- 
dom of God as a divine event cutting short the historical proc- 
ess, there are others indicating equally clearly that Jesus 
thought of the Kingdom of God as already in existence. John 
the Baptist marked the end of the old age. Since John’s time 
the Kingdom has been a fact of present experience, manifesting 
itself in particular in Jesus’ own ministry.‘ It is already working 
itself out in history as a mysterious process not evident to the 
ordinary understanding.® 

How are we to comprehend this apparently twofold concep- 
tion of the Kingdom? How are we to resolve this apparent 
paradox in the teaching of Jesus? Both strands appear to be- 
long to the earliest strata of tradition that we can recover. 
The school of ‘consistent eschatology” has not, in my judg- 
ment, been able to make its case, and I do not feel that Dodd, 
the latest to attempt to read all apocalyptic ideas out of the 

Cy. Mark 1<\241:5'9: 1% 14325; Matt. 5:5 1f.; 6: 10. 

2 Cf. Matt. 24: 40 f.; Luke 12: 35 ff. 

3 The Parables of the Kingdom (New York, 1936). 

4 Luke 10: 10f., 23 f.; Matt. 11:11, 12 f.; 12: 28. 

5 Mark 4: 26 ff., 30 ff.; Matt. 13: 33. 
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teaching of Jesus, has succeeded any better. Any true under- 
standing of Jesus’ teaching and thinking concerning the King- 
dom of God must reckon with the fact that Jesus undoubtedly 
took over the apocalyptic framework of the thought of his day 
but that he also introduced some radically new elements into it. 

When Jesus spoke of the Kingdom of God, he meant by it 
what his hearers would naturally understand him to mean. He 
was not speaking in riddles or attempting to mystify those who 
listened to him. The Kingdom of God was the new age of God’s 
rule which was shortly to supersede the present. In common 
with the thought of his day, Jesus looked for the coming of the 
Kingdom with power in the very near future, during the life- 
time of those to whom he spoke. But, while the full and dra- 
matic realization of this new age awaited the fulfilment of God’s 
mysterious purposes, Jesus taught also that it had already be- 
gun. It was already breaking in upon the world. This was the 
“new” that Jesus taught. The coming of the Kingdom with 
power belonged to the future and would be effected in the fu- 
ture, but the Kingdom was already among men. John the Bap- 
tist marked the dividing-point. Since John’s day the Kingdom 
of God had been a fact of present experience, evidenced particu- 
larly in Jesus’ ministry. In Rudolf Otto’s words: ‘‘He does not 
bring the kingdom, but he himself, according to the most cer- 
tain of his utterances, is in his actions the personal manifesta- 
tion of the inbreaking divine power.”® The Kingdom had 
brought Jesus with it; he was the instrument of its dynamis. 
God had begun to reign as King upon earth as he is King in 
heaven. The full manifestation of his reign belonged to the fu- 
ture. Jesus believed, in common with his contemporaries, that 
it would be the very near future. But the significant fact that 
confronted men was that the reign of God had already begun; 
men were faced with the reality, not simply the hope. They 
were confronted with an immediate, not simply a future, crisis. 


® Reich Gottes und Menschensohn (Miinchen, 1934); The Kingdom of God and the Son 
of Man (Eng. trans.; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervon Publishing House, 1938), p. 104. 
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The other seeming paradox in the source material must be 
resolved in similar fashion. The Kingdom of God ‘‘with power” 
will be realized suddenly and catastrophically. It will be mani- 
fested in its fulness according to the familiar apocalyptic 
scheme. But the reign of God is already functioning in our 
midst, if men will but recognize it and associate themselves 
with it. It is like a seed growing by itself which will, in due 
season, bear its abundant fruit. Men may, indeed must, associ- 
ate themselves with it here and now. Here and now they are 
to identify their wills and purposes with the will and purpose of 
God. ‘‘The Kingdom of God is at hand,” but also “the King- 
dom of God has come upon you.” The new age will have its 
apocalypse, but it has already begun, in germ at least. God has 
already projected himself and his purposes into history. 

The bearing of Jesus’ eschatology on his ethical teaching may 
be profitably re-examined in the light of this conclusion that the 
Kingdom of God, in Jesus’ thought, was both a present reality 
and a future manifestation. Much of the writing of the last 
fifty years has been predicated on the assumption of an “‘either- 
or” which may not be true to the historical facts. In this paper 
I should like to review some of the recent literature on the ques- 
tion and to advance a few hesitant suggestions of my own. 


I 


The direct bearing of eschatology on the ethical teaching of 
Jesus was abruptly pointed out by Johannes Weiss at the end 
of the last century.’ According to Weiss, the Kingdom of God 
in Jesus’ thought belonged entirely to the future. The new mor- 
ality which Jesus taught was an ethic for the period of crisis 
immediately preceding its inauguration. As exceptional regula- 
tions may be invoked in time of war that could not be carried 
out in peacetime, so, for the period of crisis in which Jesus 
thought men were living, he made demands on his followers 
which under ordinary circumstances would be simply impos- 


7 Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes (1892; 2d ed., 1900), pp. 138 f. 
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sible. His ethic therefore cannot regulate in its details the life 
of a community whose historical perspective is not foreshort- 
ened by eschatology.® 

Albert Schweitzer coined the name “‘interim-ethics” but in 
other respects added nothing to Weiss’s interpretation. The 
school of ‘“‘consistent eschatology,” as Schweitzer dubbed it,"° 
attracted such adherents as A. Loisy in France™ and William 
Sanday in England” but has few radical supporters today.’ 
J. Warschauer, whose The Historical Life of Christ was pub- 
lished in 1927, may be cited as one. He declared in his Fore- 
word that his volume was an attempt ‘“‘for the first time to 
apply Schweitzer’s thesis to the whole Gospel story.’”"4 As a 
matter of fact, the eschatology of his study is not so “‘thorough- 
going’ as one might expect, and in his discussion of Jesus’ 
ethics he restricts himself to the statement that Jesus’ eschato- 
logical expectations colored “‘many”’ of his precepts.*> The nine- 
teenth-century liberalism which Schweitzer decried has not been 
wholly exorcized from Warschauer’s portrait of Jesus and his 
teaching. 

As far as Jesus’ ethics is concerned, Charles Guignebert is a 
more consistent follower of Weiss and Schweitzer. Jesus’ ethics 
was based, Guignebert declares, “upon the expectation of a 

8 Cf. also Weiss’s interpretation of the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount in Die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments (2d ed., 1907), I, 269. 

9 Das Messianitéts- und Leidensgeheimnis (1901); English trans. W. Lowrie, The 


Mystery of the Kingdom of God (1913), pp. 94 ff. Cf. also Schweitzer’s ‘“Dale Memorial 
Lectures,”’ delivered in 1922 and published as Civilization and Ethics (2d ed., 1929), 


pp. 66 f. 

10 Tn his book Von Reimarus su Wrede (1906); English trans. W. Montgomery, The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus (1910). 

11 Les Evangiles synoptiques (1907-8). 

12 The Life of Jesus in Recent Research (1907). Sanday later recanted in an article 
published in the Hibbert Journal for 1911 entitled ‘‘The Apocalyptic Element in the 


” 


Gospels. 
13 Cf. the following for vigorous criticism of Schweitzer ef al.: A. Jiilicher, Neue 
Linien in der Kritik der evangelischen Ueberlieferung (1906); E. von Dobschiitz, Escha- 
tology of the Gospels (1910); E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah (1911), pp. 125 ff.; 
The Ethical Teaching of Jesus (1924), pp. 42 ff. 
14 Pp. vii f. 15 Tbid., p. 170. 
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great eschatological event, of which either the fulfilment or the 
frustration would have been fatal to it, since it was not con- 
cerned with the future, and the continuance of human life was 
destined to undermine its foundations.’ This is more like the 
note sounded by the German pioneers. 

H. D. Wendland, who devoted a chapter of his book to the 
question of eschatology and Jesus’ ethics, may also be regarded 
as a somewhat errant follower of the consistent eschatologists.*? 
Jesus’ ethic, according to Wendland, is quite rightly described 
as “interim-ethics.’’ Weiss and Schweitzer were justified in as- 
serting that the Kingdom of God would have no need of an 
ethic, for in that Kingdom God’s will would be done without 
let or hindrance. But it does not follow that Jesus’ ethics, be- 
cause it was interim, is not valid or relevant to our own situa- 
tion. All history is an interim between creation and the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, and Jesus’ ethics is the demand of 
God’s will for this interim, however long it may last. It is as 
relevant to the church after Easter and Pentecost as to the 
company of disciples during Jesus’ own lifetime. To be sure, it 
is not a practical program of world-reform. Neither Jesus nor 
the early church was concerned with that, nor is the Christian 
today. But Jesus’ ethics does make clear and imperative the 
only way by which man may fit himself for the Kingdom of 
God. Jesus’ eschatology is ethical, not simply apocalyptic, es- 
chatology, and his ethics is eschatological, not humanistic, 
ethics." 

Maurice Goguel agrees with Wendland that Jesus’ teaching 
is both “interim” and relevant, but his treatment of it is more 
typical of modern liberal interpretation.*? Jesus’ eschatology was 
merely the framework for his thought provided by his day and 
age. It did not condition what was most intimate and essential 


6 Jesus (Eng. trans., 1935), Pp. 405. 

7 Die Eschatologie des Reiches Gottes bei Jesus (1931). 

18 Tbid., pp. 102 ff. 

19 La Vie de Jesus (1932); The Life of Jesus (Eng. trans., 1933). 
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in his teaching any more than did his use of the Aramaic tongue. 
Christianity was able to free itself from the eschatological con- 
ception without hurt. Jesus’ moral teaching was 

not a system of legislation for the Kingdom of God. The idea of the 
Kingdom represents an ideal which is sufficiently clear not to need further 
definition. Those who will be admitted into it will instinctively know the 
will of God, and will accomplish it without effort. The moral teaching 
of Jesus is only addressed to men who are living in that period, both tragic 
and fruitful, which is the last in the history of the world.”° 


Yet, despite this interim character, Jesus’ ethic has relevance 
to our own day. The key to its understanding is to be found 
in the idea of vocation. This does not mean that there are dif- 
ferent degrees of holiness or of optional duties but that there 
are “duties which may vary from man to man, according to the 
gifts each has received and the situation in which he finds him- 
self. The content of duty is not the same for all, but its form 
remains the same, and it is always absolute.’’”* 

Hans Windisch differentiated in Jesus’ teaching two unre- 
lated strands.”? On the one hand, Jesus was a man of the Jewish 
Torah and of the Jewish Hochmah, a new lawgiver in succes- 
sion to Moses and the wisdom teachers in Judaism. Much of 
the Sermon on the Mount is therefore purified and radical wis- 
dom teaching, independent of any eschatological views and re- 
lated to the actual situation in which Jesus and his hearers 
found themselves. On the other hand, Jesus was a prophet of 
an eschatological day of judgment and salvation. Much of his 
teaching was originally determined by this proclamation, and 
the Sermon on the Mount in its present form is largely oriented 
to it. The wisdom teaching of Jesus, like that of his predeces- 
sors, was a rational, possible ethic. His eschatological ethics, on 
the other hand, was an extreme, heroic, abnormal ethic. Such 
exceptional legislation must be adapted by the Christian to a 
situation in which its complete or immediate fulfilment is im- 

20 Ibid. (Eng. trans.), p. 581. 

1 Tbid., p. 583. 22 Der Sinn der Bergpredigt (19209). 
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possible. Theology must seek a synthesis of Jesus’ wisdom 
ethics and eschatological ethics, by which it may be seen that 
all wisdom is eschatological and that all eschatology involves the 
completion in the future of what is revealed and required by 


wisdom in the present.?3 
II 


In the literature I have reviewed to this point there are a 
number of rough common denominators: the Kingdom of God 
in Jesus’ thought was wholly future; Jesus did not teach an 
ethic of the Kingdom of God, for in that Kingdom God’s will 
would be done and no ethic would be needed; the ethic that 
Jesus did teach was “‘interim-ethics,” an ethic for the period of 
crisis preceding the inauguration of the new age. Where the 
interpreters differ is on the question of the relevance of that 
ethic to our own situation. The “consistent eschatologists” 
deny that it has any relevance. Wendland finds its relevance 
in the doctrine that all history is interim. Goguel declares that 
the eschatological framework of the ethic can be readily di- 
vorced from it. Windisch discovers in the ethic two strands: a 
rational, possible ethic, and a heroic ethic that is eschato- 
logically conditioned. The latter requires theological rein- 
terpretation to acquire relevance. In concluding this review, 
I shall cite a number of modern scholars who deny that Jesus’ 
ethic was in any sense “interim.” 

Rudolf Bultmann agreed that the Kingdom of God in Jesus’ 
thought was entirely future but denied that Jesus’ ethic could 
be described as ‘‘interim.”?4 Such an understanding is really 
a complete misunderstanding. Jesus’ ethic was not a series of 
practical rules, either for a brief or for a long span of time. 
Just as the Kingdom, in Jesus’ thought, was not an ideal of 
personality or of society, so his ethic was not an ethic of values 
or goods. Jesus saw man in a crisis of decision before God. 

23 Tbid., pp. 6 ff., esp. pp. 20 f. 


24 Jesus (1926); translated into English in 1934 from the second German edition 
with the title Jesus and the Word. 
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His message of the coming of the Kingdom and of the will of 
God both point to the present moment as the final hour. The 
final significance of both is that “man now stands under the 
necessity of decision, that his ‘now’ is always for him the last 
hour, in which his decision against the world and for God is 
demanded, in which every claim of his own is silenced.’ 

Amos N. Wilder also agrees that Jesus taught that the King- 
dom of God was to be supernaturally manifested.” It is true 
that Jesus cast his ethics, with the repentance it involves, in 
the form of entrance conditions to that Kingdom. But it is not 
correct to term that ethics “interim-ethics.”’ It was ethics for 
a new situation which anticipates the time of salvation. The 
eschatological categories of Jesus’ thought partook so much 
of myth and poetry that they did no more than formally 
determine his ethics. 

The radical character of Jesus’ ethics does not spring from the shortness 


of the time but from the new relation to God in the time of salvation. 


The sanction for it is not the sanction of imminent supernatural retribu- 
tions—except formally—but the appeal to the God-enlightened moral 


discernment recognizing the nature and will of God and inferring conse- 
quences,?7 

According to Rudolf Otto,?* Jesus’ belief in the immediate 
inbreaking of a transcendental Kingdom ought logically to 
have left no room for any other ethic than a call to repentance, 
an act of remorse, and a petition for forgiveness. Even an 
‘“interim-ethic” would have been inconsistent with his eschato- 
logical presuppositions. But, while Jesus spoke of the King- 
dom’s immediate nearness, indeed of its actual arrival, yet 


he uttered prophecies and taught an ethic that necessarily 
pointed to a considerable interval of time and reckoned on the 


duration of life and the world. This, according to Otto, implies 
4s Ibid., p. 131. 
26 Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus (1939). 
27 [bid., p. 198. 28 Op. cit. 
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in Jesus’ eschatology, as in any eschatology, an inherent irra- 
tionality. Such an irrationality is typical and of the essence 
of this attitude. It was equally characteristic, for instance, 
of Zoroaster, Mohammed, Francis, and Luther. These men 
believed in the imminent inbreaking of the eschatological order 
but at the same time taught and expounded an ethic that had 
meaning only in terms of time and the world-process. All this, 
said Otto, is “an inconsistency to the natural ratio. But to 
religious feeling, an inner logic demands that they should be 
side by side, and to this feeling the only consistent eschatology 
is the one which contains in itself both elements indissolubly 
connected.’”9 

According to C. H. Dodd,*° Jesus’ eschatology was ‘‘realized 
eschatology.”’ The ultimate, the Kingdom of God, had come 
into history. The absolute, the “wholly other,” had entered 
time and space. Therefore Jesus’ ethical teaching was not 
‘“interim-ethics” but ‘‘a moral ideal for men who have ‘accepted 
the Kingdom of God,’ and live their lives in the presence of 
His judgment and His grace, now decisively revealed.”’* This 
ethic has had practical results in history and we may hope to 
see Jesus’ principles more fully embodied in our social life. “But 
of all this we hear nothing in His sayings. He points His 
hearers directly from the historic crisis in which they were 
involved to the eternal order of which that crisis was a mirror.” 


II 


In the first series of approaches to the bearing of Jesus’ 
eschatology on his ethical teaching, there was agreement, as we 


have seen, on the fact that Jesus’ ethics was “‘interim-ethics,” 
but difference of opinion as to its relevance to our own situation. 
In the second series there was agreement on the fact that Jesus’ 
29 Tbid., p. 63. 3t Ibid., p. 109. 
30 Op. cit. 32 Tid. 
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ethic was not interim, but again a difference of opinion as to its 
relevance. For Bultmann, both the eschatology and the ethic 


reflect the crisis in which man always finds himself, and the 


demand with which that crisis confronts him. For Wilder, the 
ethic was only formally conditioned by eschatology; it can best 


be characterized as ‘“new-covenant ethics,” or ethics of the 
time of salvation. For Otto, the combination of an ethic with 
an eschatology in Jesus’ teaching is typical of an irrationality 
that is found in many other religious teachers. I presume that 
Otto might have added, in accordance with his philosophy of 
religion, that that very irrationality links both Jesus’ escha- 
tology and his ethics with the deepest insights in religion. For 
Dodd, Jesus’ eschatology allowed for no interim, and so his 
ethics must have been the moral ideal for those who now 


associated themselves with the eterna] order which had broken 
into history. In concluding this paper, let me add a few observa- 
tions arising out of the interpretation of Jesus’ eschatology with 
which I began. 

1. Otto’s dismissal of Jesus’ ethic as an inherently irrational 
element in his teaching seems to me to beg the question. I 
agree with C. H. Dodd that the teaching of Jesus must have 
possessed an original unity and consistency .33 

2. The whole notion of Jesus’ ethics as “interim” has evi- 
dently led exegesis astray. If Jesus taught that the Kingdom 
was present as well as future, there was no “interim.’’? The 
ethic that Jesus taught was the will of God for those who would 
identify themselves with his Kingdom here and now. 

3. It seems clear to me that Jesus did advance his ethic as 


the ethic of the Kingdom of God. To be sure, it was articulated 
against conditions that will not prevail when the Kingdom 


comes with power. There will be no evil, poverty, self-love, or 
imperfection when God’s will is done on earth as it is in heaven. 
But, in a world which is not yet the Kingdom of God and of his 


33 Ibid. 
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Christ, how else could Jesus have taught men to be perfect as 
God is perfect? The law of love, which is to determine the life 
of those who live according to the will of God, is not a transi- 
tory norm. The conditions under which Jesus’ ethic will be 
observed will change, but I cannot conceive any change in the 


norm itself. 
4. Finally, it is clear that, although Jesus’ eschatology did 


condition his ethics, it did not condition it in the way the older 
exegetes maintained, It was the realization that Jesus’ ethic 
was impracticable for the world outside the church which 
prompted earlier exegetes to term it “interim.” Eschatology, 
it was said, made Jesus’ ethic invalid for a humanity that would 
have to make its home upon earth for centuries to come. It 


contained no program for the gradua) betterment of this world 
and its institutions. Al) this is true, but the frame of reference 


is wrong. Jesus’ ethic was not advanced as a practicable ethic 
for an interim period in history, however brief. It is wrong to 
present it as a rea) alternative to some humanistic ethic based 
on a delicate balance between persuasion and compulsion. It 
was an ethic framed only with reference to the will of God. It 
was the ethic of that transcendental order which broke into 
history in Jesus Christ, has built itself into history in the 
church, but whose full realization lies beyond history, when 
God will be “‘all in all.” 

In so far as the Christian is part of the church, the Kingdom 
of God in the world, the ethics of Jesus is a practicable ethic. 
In so far as he is part of the world, it is relevant but impractic- 
able. In the world no program of individual or group action 
that is related to the practical possibilities of the situation can 
fulfil the perfect will of God. It cannot do so, for the world is 
not, and cannot be, the Kingdom. But the ethics of the King- 
dom does remain the absolute criterion by which every thought 
and action of the Christian, both in the church and in the 
world, must be judged. The ethic of the Kingdom is not the 
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normative ethic of the world and cannot be. But to the Chris- 
tian in the world it is still relevant. The realization of the 
perfect will of God in the world lies beyond his grasp. But the 
tension between what he knows to be that will and what is 
possible in the actual historical nexus is also the situation out 
of which higher levels of individual and group action emerge. 
In Niebuhr’s phraseology, the will of God, as manifest in Jesus’ 
Kingdom ethics, hovers over every thought and action in 
history as an “impossible possibility,” as an ultimate norm but 
not as an immediately practicable or applicable strategy. 











THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AMONG THE 
DISSENTERS 


KATHLEEN W. MacARTHUR 


ELUCTANT as were the Dissenting groups of the seven- 
teenth century to admit a condition of separation from 
the established church, they were at last compelled to 

undertake two new and difficult tasks: the establishing of new 
separate churches and the education of their own leadership.’ 

The provisions of the Act of Uniformity (1662) made it ap- 
parent that education for such leadership would no longer be 
possible in the universities. In order, therefore, to provide both 
secular and theological education for their members, the Dis- 
senters established their characteristic educational institutions 
—the dissenting academies. These were maintained with vary- 
ing degrees of success for over a century and a half—from 1660 
to the first decade of the nineteenth century, when from various 
causes they began to decline. 


I 

The grammar schools which had flourished since the four- 
teenth century showed unmistakable signs of decay in the 
seventeenth century. The alleged sterility, conservatism, and 
inadequacy of the universities in that period has been frequently 
discussed. The academies of the Dissenters, therefore, had the 
right of way as far as educational reforms were concerned, and 
during their brief history they undoubtedly offered the most 
efficient education, trained men for the most important places 
of every department of life, and developed the most significant 
educational system of the period. 

The “conformity” legislation forced upon Dissenters the 


*In general references here the following have been chiefly consulted: Irene Parker, 
Dissenting Academies in England (Cambridge, England: At the University Press, 
1914); Bogue and Bennett, History of the Dissenters (London, 1809). 
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execution of the educational projects that had been conceived 
by the Puritans of the Commonwealth. The Act of Uniformity 
accentuated the differences between orthodox state education 
and unorthodox Dissenting schools. It gave impetus to the 
teaching which set the Dissenting schools ahead of the existing 
institutions, although its intention was to repress it. The minis- 
ters ejected from their parishes as a result of their resistance to 
conformity legislation were ready to battle for liberty of con- 
science and free liberal education. Furthermore, the practical 
necessity of getting a living compelled many of them to under- 
take educational work, and one effect of the act was to release 
into the field of free, unrestricted, though legally embarrassed, 
education, large numbers of university-trained Dissenting 
clergy. The need for this provision was at once apparent as leg- 
islation became more repressive. Nonconformists would not 
send their sons to the universities to subscribe to articles and be 
taught doctrines for dissent from which their fathers had sacri- 
ficed their livings and their profession. Moreover, the ejected 
teachers were among the most efficient and progressive and 
offered educational advantages above the ordinary to prospec- 
tive pupils. As the restrictive legislation began to tell upon the 
universities, in the withdrawal of such large numbers of good 
men, Church of England families sent their sons to the Dissent- 
ing academies for the superior education available there. Sons 
of local gentry also came to the academy, notwithstanding their 
aversion to nonconformity. The academies had the advantage 
of being open to everyone and required no oath as to belief or 
doctrine. 

It was not only the variety but the vitality of functional 
direction that distinguished the academies. In the broader fields 
of liberal arts and later in science and commerce, as well as in 
theology, the academies had definite aims which they carried 
out, under important handicaps, with considerable clarity and 
precision and often with astonishing success. In general, the 
purpose was twofold: to provide for those denied access to the 
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universities a good liberal education and to offer to young men 
whose Nonconformist status prevented their receiving divinity 
education in the universities such training as would fit them for 
the ministry of their own faith. The fulfilment of this purpose 
was made difficult by restricting legislation. Some of the acts 
had the effect of seriously impeding or blocking this fulfilment; 
others proved innocuous for lack of enforcement; and still 
others so far failed of their purpose as to be a spur to initiative 
and determination. 

Accounts of the University of Oxford during the Common- 
wealth indicate the presence of large numbers of Presbyterians 
and Independents in the colleges, as well as their interest in and 
capacity for sound learning. It was natural, therefore, to look 
to these two groups for leadership in the new educational move- 
ment. It will be found that Presbyterians formed the largest 
group for whom academies were established, although for the 
first few years following the Act of Uniformity, the Presby- 
terians refrained from sending their divinity students to Dis- 
senting institutions. Only as hope of ‘“‘comprehension”’ faded 
and the conformity legislation grew more exclusive, did they 
seek the academies where the Independents were already train- 
ing their ministers. Although the Dissenting academy wel- 
comed men of any and all Protestant groups, as well as men of 
all professions and interests, there was in the nature of the case 
little commerce with the Quakers and the Baptists in ministerial 
training. 

The Quakers scarcely entered into the educational movement 
of Dissent at all. They had no professional ministry requiring 
training, and their characteristic doctrine of the Inner Light was 
not likely to place men under the intellectual compulsion to 
study the history and philosophy of religion.” 

In his account of the English Baptists, J. C. Carlile}comments 

2See W. C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism (London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1921), pp. 524 f. 

3 History of the English Baptists (London: Clarke, 1905). 
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frankly upon the contemporary Baptist position regarding the 
education of ministers. He thinks that the problem was really 
giving the leaders considerable trouble. Some of the ablest 
preachers of the movement were self-educated. Others who 
came into the ranks from the state church were already univer- 
sity men and were anxious that the younger men be taught. 
Many members objected to a ‘‘man-made minister,” as college 
men were called. 

In 1770 there was a serious attempt to form a Baptist educa- 
tion society. Its primary purpose was to assist the Baptist 
Academy at Bristol, and it held the ideal of keeping every part 
of the British dominions—especially, though not exclusively, 
the Baptist denomination—effectively supplied with a succes- 
sion of able and evangelical ministers and also to provide mis- 
sionaries. 

An illuminating comment on Baptist education is found in a 
letter in the Dissenters’ Magazine written in 1796, in which 
someone asks to be informed “‘whether there be an academy in 
this kingdom for the educating of youth for the Christian minis- 
try among the general Baptists.”* From this letter it appears 
that the congregations are in want of ministers and that the 
Dissenting interest should be very much concerned in the sup- 
port, prosperity, and continuance of its academies, to prevent 
admitting to the ministry “every godly dunce and pious en- 
thusiast who has the effrontery to harangue from a pulpit.” 
The date of the letter and its pointed reference to “pious en- 
thusiasts’”’ suggests that the Wesleyans had aroused one of the 
Baptist brethren to protest. 

Meanwhile, under date of October 12, 1796, a Baptist elder 
named James Evans writes in reply to his coreligionist’s plea for 
information regarding the general Baptists: 


They have for several years past sent their young men designed for 
the ministry, to be educated at the Presbyterian academies. But as this 
was found to be attended with certain inconveniences, the General Bap- 


4 Vol. III. 
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tists have recently formed a society for the purpose, entitled The General 
Baptist Society for educating young men for the ministry, as recommend- 
ed by the General Assembly held in Worship St. London, June 1794. This 
society is at present in its infancy, has only one student now on its founda- 
tion, but there is room for another. 

The elder then proceeds to give the treasurer’s name and ad- 
dress and declares he will be happy to receive contributions. 

The writer of the first letter of inquiry, signing himself “A 
General Baptist,’ warms to his subject as the letter proceeds and 
expresses his opinion of the “pious enthusiasts’’: ‘‘I have heard 
a great number of these persons, at various times, among the 
calvinistic and arminian methodists; their principal qualities 
appear to be loquacity, cant, etc.’”’ He ends up with a compli- 
mentary comment to the Unitarians: 

To the honour of the unitarian dissenters be it spoken, they have al- 
ways with a zeal proportioned to its importance, been studious to give 
their youth, intended for the ministry, the best education, and their 
pulpits in consequence have been seldom disgraced and polluted with 
that blasphemy and nonsense which too often attend the discourses of 
illiterate and uneducated teachers.5 

The first Baptist ministerial academy did not come into ex- 
istence until the time of George II and in the next reign was 
greatly enlarged and broadened in scope. 

It was the Presbyterians and Independents, however, who 
were chiefly responsible for the academies.° In 1695 the Congre- 
gational Fund Board was founded. Originally it was supported 
by both groups in the proportion of about two thousand pounds 
a year from the Presbyterians and about seventeen hundred 
pounds from the Independents. Theidea was tocontribute to the 
education of students in private academies and to support min- 
isters receiving inadequate income. In 1697, however, the board 
began its own establishments by appointing a tutor to the 
board (Thomas Goodwin). 

5 Ibid. 

®R. W. Dale, History of English Congregationalism (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1907). 
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King’s Head Academy’ was one of the outstanding Inde- 
pendent academies. It was founded by the King’s Head So- 
ciety, a group of Independents meeting at the sign of the King’s 
Head to discuss the needs of their congregations. They made 
important attempts to increase the efficiency of the Congrega- 
tional ministry. There was a growing belief that young men re- 
ceived assistance from the Fund Board and were admitted to 
the academies who gave no satisfactory evidence of personal 
faith. It was also felt that the rule of the board which prevented 
the granting of aid unless the candidate had a fair classical edu- 
cation was working injury to the cause by excluding men of 
vigorous intellectual power and ardent religious life. The so- 
ciety resolved to found an academy of its own. The course, or- 
dinarily four years at the Fund academy, was to extend over six 
years, to meet grammar-school deficiencies. No student was to 
be received if there was any doubt as to his fidelity to the Puri- 
tan faith and creed or as to his personal religion and earnestness. 
The theological course at King’s Head was thorough and im- 
portant. It included divinity lectures, comprising the study of 
Greek and Hebrew and of the Jewish language and antiquities, 
ethics, natural philosophy, and metaphysics. Particular care 
was given to sermon preparation. Lectures on sermon-writing 
and pastoral care were also given, and the sermons of Baxter, 
Tillotson, Charnock, and others were read and discussed by the 
students. The usual work in logic and rhetoric preceded this 
by way of intellectual training. 

Various types of academy have been described, some with 
special purposes unique to themselves or to local conditions. As 
the evangelistic work of the Wesleyans began to affect the more 
spiritually zealous among the Dissenters, the academies and col- 
leges were unable to meet the demand for evangelical preachers. 
Academies especially adapted to the training of evangelists 


7 Discussion of this and other outstanding academies of the period is found, as well as 
in the usual sources, in Alexander Gordon, Addresses Biographical and Historical (Lon- 
don: Lindsey Press, 1922). See also his Freedom after Ejection (London: Longmans, 


Green & Co., 1917). 
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were established, and new colleges had also to be founded for 
ordinary ministerial training as the evangelical movement filled 
the churches with new zeal and new members. 

The spread of Arianism in the north and west of England 
caused great anxiety to those holding fast to the old Puritan- 
ism, and it was thought that the surest way to check its further 
progress was to set up new academies with orthodox tutors. 

In 1756 the Northern Educational Society was established in 
London for the purpose of “dispelling the cloud of Socinian 
darkness”’ then spreading over the northern counties and to the 
end that congregations might be blessed with ‘“‘godly preachers, 
sound in the faith and exemplary in their lives.’’® 

About the year 1850 the movement toward amalgamation of 
academies to form colleges began to show considerable accelera- 
tion. This was accompanied by a corresponding tendency to 
move the new institutions so formed close to the great centers 
and to the universities. The older, smaller academies gave 
place, by a process of amalgamation, to better ones, and these in 
turn combined their forces to form larger colleges; then fol- 
lowed a trend toward integration into the theological faculties of 
the universities. When in 1871 the fight for the freedom of the 
universities was virtually over and they were opened to Non- 
conformists, the flight of the academies toward the universities 
set in. By 1882 most of the disabling acts had been repealed or 
had become inactive, and with the exception of professorships 
in divinity, university posts were open to Dissenters. The the- 
ological college affiliated with the university became the modern 
pattern of ministerial education, and work began toward so 
shaping the theological schools and the secondary educational 
institutions as to succeed in qualifying students for such 
affiliations. 

II 

No proper estimate of the academies can be attained without 
the constant reflection that none of them was a large institution 

8 Dale, of. cit., pp. 559 f. 
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like the theological colleges of today. They were first conducted 
by ministers in their own houses, an educational pattern familiar 
to students of early American religious history. The instruction 
was of no mean order, for some of the ablest and most learned 
among the Nonconformist ministers gave themselves with rare 
devotion to this work. The importance of the academies was 
recognized by friend and foe alike, and the attacks upon them 
continued from Queen Anne’s reign down to George III. The 
union into which the Presbyterians and Independents were 
driven by the logic of events did not, as a mechanism, last long, 
but the use of academies by students of both groups persisted. 

From the beginning, the sources of financial support indicated 
that one of the basic interests of the Dissenting groups was the 
training of ministers. While funds for support of the academies 
came chiefly from contributions of parents and friends, quite a 
few students were able to meet their own expenses all through. 
The subscriptions of public-spirited individuals who were anx- 
ious to see a supply of ministers provided was another source, 
but these were comparatively scarce. Since “it was from the 
middling class in society that the first race of dissenting stu- 
dents sprang,’’? it is evident that the fees of the students were 
made to cover most of the expense in the early schools. 

In his summary of the state of the Dissenters between 1690— 
92, Alexander Gordon” reports the total number of students for 
the ministry as eighty-two. Grants were being made to them, 
and a considerable amount of care was given to provide suitable 
supervision of their activities. The largest sum paid to any stu- 
dent was twenty-five pounds, two cases only being cited; and 
this was made up in part by friendly ministers, and in part by 
the Fund. It is obvious that by the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there was a good deal of support and supervision given 
through the Board Fund. Apparently there was no discrimina- 
tion even in extending grants, on creedal grounds, since entries 


» Bogue and Bennett, op. cit., p. 88. to Freedom after Ejection, p. 181. 
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in the Board Fund lists show grants made to the foreigner 
“‘Honorate Superiori,”’ possibly a convert, and also to one John 
White, “‘formerly a Romish priest.” 

The general grants ranged from ten to as low as two pounds a 
year, although a few students received as much as fourteen to 
twenty pounds. When a student applied for a grant the ques- 
tion of his private means was minutely considered and also his 
need of books. The cost varied with different academies, in 
many cases the tutor bearing part of the student’s expense and 
often remitting the fees altogether in the case of poor and 
promising students, charging them only for board, and even 
contributing to their support by gifts of money administered 
through the Fund. Doddridge’s bill for the half-year ending at 
Christmas, 1720, for board, tuition, and books, came to nine 
pounds. Some of the academies also received bequests and en- 
dowments, although these were always precarious, owing to the 
difficulties of the Dissenting position and the uncertainty of 
their tenure in a given locality. 

The method of instruction in the academies, generally the 
tutorial system, provided opportunity for that more intimate 
individual learning which is particularly essential and effective 
in ministerial training. 

Living under the tutor’s roof was an integral part of the edu- 
cational system, which depended for its effectiveness upon the 
discipline of the house. As a rule this was good. The students 
shared in a family life, participated in the devotions, enjoyed 
the use of the tutor’s personal library, and were much stimu- 
lated by free conversation with the tutor, which, in the later 
academies, was held in English, especially in the Sunday-eve- 
ning reading and discussing of sermons. There being only one, 
or at most two or three tutors, a good deal of the work was done 
in “reading periods,” for which the men were held to strict 
account. As most of the early tutors were ejected clergy and 
had studied and tutored at Oxford or Cambridge, it was natural 
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that the tutorial rather than the professorial system should 
prevail. 

One interesting aspect of the system was the itineracy of stu- 
dents from school to school. Led by the fame of a tutor or the 
renown of a certain library, students migrated from one acad- 
emy to another, often proceeding for further instruction to 
Scotland or the Continent. 

The length of the course varied from four to five or even six 
years, depending on previous preparation. 

The defects and omissions inevitable in such a procedure are 
only too apparent in the pictures given through correspondence 
and in the attacks of the critics.* Many of these defects were 
due, of course, to the inadequate educational ideas of the time. 
The deplorable lack of historical interest is a case in point. 

The fact that each tutor worked out his own curriculum is 
offset by the similarity of approach, owing to the influence of the 
universities, though from the time of Doddridge radical changes 
in material and method alike appeared. Greek and Latin were 
always important, and the ordinary course included logic, meta- 
physics, natural and moral philosophy, rhetoric, theology, and, 
increasingly, biblical criticism. One of the best accounts of the 
methods of education in that period is given in a letter to Dr. 
Watts, dated November 18, 1711, from Thomas Secker, once a 
student in the Gloucester academy, afterward archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

While the educational theorist would perhaps regard the cur- 
riculums of the academies and their educational programs gen- 
erally as undifferentiated hodgepodge, it is not difficult to dis- 
cern a good deal of relevance to the times, to the function of the 
institutions, and to the needs of the individual students with 
their varied backgrounds and purposes. Also, the teaching 


tt See the description of a typical critical attack in the account of the Wesley-Palmer 
controversy over the Dissenting academies in Bogue and Bennett, op. cit., pp. 79 f.; 
also a criticism of Doddridge in Job Orton, Practical Works (London: Tegg, 1842). 


12 Bogue and Bennett, op. cit., p. 84. 
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seems to have related theology to the contemporary needs of the 
Christian enterprise as understood by the Dissenting leaders. 

From their inception in 1662, the academies offered ‘‘not 
merely education to Dissenters but a Dissenting education.’’"3 
They differed from other schools in that their educational prin- 
ciples permitted growth and breadth of scope exceeding that of 
any church-controlled institutions. Their education was real- 
istic in the sense that they preserved in the academies the spirit 
of Hartlib and Comenius. The academies conceived their pur- 
pose in broad terms, “‘to fit and equip men for public duty, not 
only as ministers, but for all professions.’”** They seem to have 
desired to make them thinkers and to inspire them to open in- 
telligence and the desire for knowledge, as well as to train them 
as workers for the good of their kind. There seems to have been 
no effort to produce Nonconformists as such, only men filled 
with the free inquiring spirit of nonconformity. For this reason 
many who were not Nonconformists were attracted by the 
broad cultural advantages offered. The Church of England was 
indebted to Nonconformist schools for the training of many able 
men, of whom Butler and Secker are the outstanding examples. 

Philosophy had a prominent place in the curriculum. This 
was fitting, since it was the chief intellectual interest of the age. 
The radical displacement of the older systems under the in- 
fluence of Descartes and Locke was a cause of major concern. 
Science too was keenly pursued, even in the older academies 
when it was as yet undeveloped. Reference has already been 
made to the lack of interest in history. As a subject it rarely 
appears, except as “‘sacred history,”’ limited chiefly to biblical 
chronology and the Jewish antiquities. Church history and the 
history of doctrine were not dealt with. Literature generally 
does not appear to any great extent until the later academies, 
except in its classical Latin forms. 

Ministerial training, then, was carried on in this atmosphere 


13 Parker, op. cit., p. 44. ™4 Gordon, Addresses, p. 84. 
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of liberal arts. Some surprise has been expressed at the number 
of students preparing for the Dissenting ministry when the out- 
look for their future was so uncertain. It is evident that they 
still hoped for better days for Dissenters and for the success of 
their legal battles for freedom and recognition. In any case, con- 
gregations were still requiring ministers, and replacements be- 
came necessary as the first line of Dissenting ministers died or 
retired from their work. 

The presence of sons of the nobility and gentry as well as of 
men studying for the other professions and for commercial 
careers gave the Dissenting theological students a wide and in- 
structive view of life and thought from many different angles. 
It was early recognized that ministers must know many sub- 
jects beyond classics and theology. Each academy, in its own 
way and according to the insight and capacity of its tutors, 
made its contribution to this richly varied intellectual experi- 
ence. 

Among the papers left by Charles Morton, at whose academy 
Defoe and Samuel Wesley were instructed, is one entitled ‘‘Ad- 
vice to Candidates for the Ministry.” It contains many pun- 
gent comments regarding preaching and specifically deprecates 
in sermons “‘an impertinent filling up some interstitial time with 
an ill-favoured heap of superfluous words.” He exhorts the 
young men to “so address themselves to the consciences of men 
that there may be perceived in them a hearty desire to do real 
service to God, and real good to men’s souls.’’ 


III 
Academic freedom, with which may be mentioned the encour- 
agement of free choice as to systems of philosophy and logic, 
was another characteristic of theological training in the acad- 
emies, at any rate in the early stages of their development, and, 
for some, throughout their history. This was not invariably 
true, especially as they began to decline, and denominational 


5 [bid., p. 88. 
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interests and organized denominational supervision came to 
exact a kind of orthodoxy of Dissent that discredited and indeed 
destroyed the historic ideal they had set up for themselves in 
the early academies. 

In general, freedom of discussion was heartily encouraged. 
This began with Frankland” himself and is referred to in all his- 
tories of the outstanding academies. Daventry, the successor to 
Northampton Academy, is perhaps the most conspicuous exam- 
ple of this freedom. Here the evening reviews and debates in 
English were frequently unhampered even by the tutor’s pres- 
ence, and the students had large liberty to exchange opinions 
and to criticize views, even to the point of its being, as many 
thought, “injurious to the Nonconformist temper and train- 
ing.”’*? This was the burden of a great many eighteenth-century 
attacks upon the academies. They were regarded as “‘hotbeds 
of faction and revolution, political and religious.’ 

Among the older academies, Attercliffe is said to have been 
somewhat onesided and conservative in outlook, since it tabooed 
mathematics as ‘‘tending to scepticism.’ As a rule, the choice 
of systems of philosophy, logic, or any of the major disciplines 
was freely permitted, restriction, if any, falling upon theology 
rather than philosophy. In Frankland’s academy, for instance, 
one tutor was a Ramist, but both Aristotle and Ramus were 
studied. 

Access to libraries was another path to intellectual freedom. 
Many students went to Manchester, attracted by Chatham’s 
library there. The students of Chorlton’s Academy, who in the 
morning studied sound Calvinistic theology, spent their after- 
noons browsing freely in the folios of Socinus, Crellius, and 
Episcopius. 

In granting freedom of study in philosophy, the academies 
were of course directly influencing the theology of their stu- 

16 Richard Frankland’s Academy in Yorkshire (1669-99) is regarded by some as the 
first Nonconformist academy in England. See ibid., p. 70. 

7 Ibid., p. 83. 18 Tbid. 
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dents, although many tutors tried conscientiously to preserve 
intact the theological ideas of their Puritan heritage. The the- 
ology of the age was so deeply rooted in its philosophy that such 
freedom of philosophical inquiry had ‘‘necessarily”’ liberalizing 
effects on theology. For this reason, and to offset the disrupting 
effect of new philosophical notions upon the solid groundwork 
of theology, the best of the earlier tutors encouraged the free, 
critical, but firsthand study of the Scriptures as being the best 
and soundest system of theology. 

As an illustration of the intellectual freedom given to indi- 
vidual research in the academies, the charge of Dr. John Taylor 
to his students at Warrington is a masterpiece: 

I do most solemnly charge you in the name of the God of Truth and of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the Way, the Truth and the Life, and before 
whose judgment seat you must in no long time appear, that in all your 
studies and inquiries of a religious nature, present or future, you do con- 
stantly, carefully, impartially and conscientiously attend to evidence as 
it lies in the Holy Scriptures, or in the nature of things and the dictates 
of reason; cautiously guarding against the sallies of imagination and the 
fallacy of ill-grounded conjecture. That you admit, embrace, or assent to 
no principle or sentiment by me taught or advanced, but only so far as 
it shall appear to you to be supported and justified by proper evidence 
from Revelation or the reason or things. That if at any time hereafter 
any principle or sentiment by me taught or advanced or by you admitted 
and embraced, shall upon impartial and faithful examination appear 
to you to be dubious or false, you either suspect or totally reject such 
principle or sentiment. That you keep your mind always open to evi- 
dence; that you labour to banish from your breast all prejudice, prepos- 
session, party zeal; that you study to live in peace and love with all your 
fellow Christians; and that you steadily assert for yourself and freely 
allow to others the inalienable rights of judgment and conscience.'? 


It is obviously beyond the scope of this article to discuss the 
many and various intellectual streams that flowed into the life 
of the academies from the Continent, from Scotland, and from 
all areas of English life and thought. It is certain that the acad- 
emies were keenly responsive to the changing philosophies and 


79 In Jeremy, The Presbyterian Fund and Dr. Daniel Williams’ Trust, p. 58, quoted 
in O. M. Griffiths, Religion and Learning (Cambridge, England: At the University 
Press, 1935), p. 148. 
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the growing scientific interests of their day. In her book Religion 
and Learning, Olive Griffiths has sketched the historical ap- 
proach to the intellectual life of the Nonconformists in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Although her work is 
done with particular reference to the Presbyterians, the general 
intellectual background described belongs just as naturally to 
the whole body of Dissenters. This background needs no re- 
capitulation here. It is sufficient to recall the immense influence 
of the new interest in science which developed so rapidly in the 
seventeenth century and which was destined to make radical 
changes in the ensuing history of Christian thought. 

The breakdown of traditionalism in science and philosophy in 
the seventeenth century following the confutation of Aristoteli- 
an results by experiments found its counterpart in the struggle 
for historical biblical criticism required by the English Deists 
and the Encyclopedists. The epistemological discoveries of 
Locke and the neurological researches of Boerhaave and Hartley 
produced a return to the theological dogma of predestination 
among the Presbyterians themselves. The reaffirmation of the 
importance of the individual, which had its political expression 
in the French Revolution and its philosophical exponent in 
Kant, was accepted in the theology of Wesley and his followers. 
That such reaction between theories of knowledge and religious 
belief must take place seems inevitable. Since it is religion which 
gives value to human existence, men are justly anxious that 
their theology shall be based on those methods of thinking 
which seem to them most valid. 

The Dutch influence was important at this time. The United 
Provinces were for the most part definitely Calvinist, but all 
forms of belief except Socinianism were tolerated. Nonconform- 
ists excluded from the English universities sought instruction at 
Leyden and Utrecht, where famous professors were teaching 
and the standard of scholarship was high. The Presbyterian 
Fund regularly provided exhibitions to these universities, at 
least in the period between 1690 and 1705. There is no doubt 
but that the Dutch influence on English nonconformity was 
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genuinely liberalizing as seen in the history of the academies and 
the quality of their leadership. Probably the interest of the 
academies in the importance of reason in the religious experience 
and also in fresh insistence upon the right of private interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is due in some degree to the influence of Dutch 
teaching. 

After 1690, when the Scottish universities passed from control 
of the Episcopal party into the hands of the Presbyterians, 
large numbers of English students sought instruction and de- 
grees from Glasgow and Edinburgh. The Presbyterian Fund 
provided scholarships and bursaries, and individual Dissenters 
aided students to secure education in Scotland. In Glasgow, the 
new school of moral science attracted many students already 
interested in the work of Grotius and Locke. Hutcheson, Adam 
Smith, and Reid were working out the now famous “common 
sense” philosophy. In 1704 the Boyle Lectures were founded, 
and since their avowed object was to promote religious tolera- 
tion, they were of particular significance to the Nonconformists, 
giving them new directives for the study of moral philosophy. 

Miss Griffiths’ account makes it very clear that there was an 
increasing trend toward rationalism and that the experience of 
Dissenters both at home and abroad was rapidly leading them 
into that stream of eighteenth-century thought. In England, as 
has been stated, scientific thought was replacing the scholastic 
tradition; Scottish leaders were examining anew the sources of 
moral consciousness, and Dutch scholars were following out the 
implications of the Cartesian philosophy. All alike were con- 
cerned over the body-soul problem which crops up with great 
vigor in the academy debates. 

With deism, now gaining overwhelming influence in Eng- 
land, the Dissenters for the most part were not in sympathy, 
despite their rationalist tendencies. There were few Noncon- 
formist Deists, but the rationalism behind deism did appeal to 
the intellectualism which was part of their Puritan heritage, and 
this involved them in later theological disputes, as history indi- 
cates. 
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In these controversies on the vexed subjects of Antinomian- 
ism, Arianism, Socianism, etc., the Presbyterians of course went 
farther than other Dissenting groups. Yet neither the disastrous 
cleavages growing out of these disputes nor the vicissitudes of 
its historic struggle for freedom and recognition could destroy 
the peculiar religious genius of this body. “As exponents of the 
possibility of the combination of scientific examination of new 
truths with reverence for the beliefs of earlier thinkers, the 
Presbyterians found the mean in religious thought which can 
never be safely ignored.’’”° 

In summarizing the intellectual background of Dissenting 
education, one must say that not the least fruitful of all its 
sources is the Nonconformist principle itself, 
the principle that life comes before organization, that the making of a 
Church can only rightfully proceed from and by the manifestation of 
inward spiritualities, that all the external arrangements of Church order 
and discipline and creed must be the spontaneously-produced and corre- 
spondent issues of vital processes within." 

When, therefore, the Dissenters set up their academies, they 
brought into their institutions the firm foundation and solid 
framework of their Puritan orthodoxy, together with the rich- 
ness, variety, and liberality of the broader views of life and 
religion that had come to them from the sources described and 
which are reflected in the history of the academies and the ca- 
reers of their famous tutors and students. As time went on and 
the scope of academy instruction broadened, Priestly (1761) and 
others of his liberal temper became more and more concerned to 
provide Dissenting education for laymen and to offer the re- 
sources of religious knowledge to those whose capacity and in- 
terest demanded them, but who did not seek any professional 
standing. The stream of Dissenting thought was thereby turned 
back into the wider channels of contemporary culture and of 
practical affairs, whether to the detriment of theological con- 
ciseness and effectiveness is a matter for speculation. 


20 Griffiths, op. cit., p- 166. 
21H. W. Clark, History of the English Nonconformists (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1913), pp. 158 ff. 
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IV 


What neither legal obstruction nor endless opposition and 
criticism could do was done at last from within the Dissenting 
movement. The Dissenting tradition and the Dissenting acad- 
emies had passed through severe persecution and bitter hard- 
ships without loss of real vitality. It was the sapping of the 
foundations from within which at last destroyed the integrity 
and exhausted the vitality of the institutions which had with- 
stood all other assaults. 

The Antinomian wedge, dividing Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, and the Arian, Socinian, and finally Unitarian strains, 
breaking up the structure of Presbyterianism, were the main 
lines of intellectua) cleavage in Dissent. Precisely the high ideal 
of intellectual freedom and open discussion led inevitably to this 
result. As early as 1811 an anonymous writer could say: “A 
seminary supported by the Presbyterian interest is naturally in- 


tended for the education of Presbyterians, that is, of unorthodox 
and antitrinitarian ministers.’’? With the intellectua) history of 


Dissent we cannot here be concerned, although this story lead- 


ing from Calvinism to Unitarianism opens the road to critical 
inquiry as to how far religious groups can carry the reconcilia- 


tion of their theological conceptions with new developments in 


the fields of science and philosophy. In view of current develop- 
ments in religion and the activities of the better theological col- 


leges, this is a fruitful field for study. The Dissenting movement 
provides some amazingly clear historical examples. 
It has been charged that the academies “‘forgot their breadth 


of view and began to require acceptance of definite creeds” and 
that “it was probably owing to this departure from their original 


practices that the Academies declined.” This remark involves 
too great a simplification of a very complicated problem, but its 
author is probably right in pointing out that 


as the eighteenth century closed, the academies seemed to become insti- 
tutions more bent on giving training in the principles of particular non- 


22 Griffiths, op. cit., p. 140. 23 Parker, op. cit., p. 121. 
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conformist bodies, than the best liberal education obtainable, with the 
result that they no longer offered a striking contract to other educational 
systems of their day.?4 


Another cause of decline has been said to be that ministers 
were not given sufficient liberty in preaching and people wanted 
flattering falsehoods instead of less agreeable truths. There was 
a tendency to cherish suspicion of heresy against younger minis- 
ters and to refuse salaries to men who were suspected of being 
heretics. Ministers were chosen, not according to ability and 
suitability, but according to the humor of the congregation. 

The recommendations for improvement are: fewer congrega- 
tions, larger salaries, and the division of congregations into 
liberals, holding free principles, and the bigoted, holding the the- 
ological position of the founders of Puritanism. Where these 
two sections are in one religious society it lays the minister 
under too great restraints to please both parties. 

In the controversy following many denied there was any 
falling off and gave numbers and other data to prove it. But 
some agreed that the real root of the evil lay in a decline of 
religious earnestness. 

This anxiety and the echoes of the controversy are found 
reflected in contemporary literature, notably the Protestant Dis- 
senters’ Magazine, published in London from 1794 to 1798. In 
reply to an article, “The Importance of Learning for Dissent,” 
one who signs himself “No Enemy to Learning” addresses a let- 
ter to the editor, in 1794, in which the writer agrees that a 
learned education is desirable and important for ministers but 
asks how people are to support their sons in such an expensive 
and laborious study, or why 
prudent young men should engage in it, to fit them for an office, in the 
discharge of which learning is most likely to prove an impediment. It is 


this consideration doubtless which accounts for it that our academies are 
so thin, and scarcely half the number of pupils educated in them as used 
to be in your remembrance and mine.’5 


24 [bid. 51, soz. 
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The broadening of the base of ministerial education and the 
enriching and extending of the intellectual activities and inter- 
ests of the theological student were gifts of the academies to 
ministerial training. To recognize the need of study in fields 
other than those traditionally marked off as the special pre- 
serves of the clergy and to supply that need adequately and 
fruitfully were among their services to their own cause. In the 
academies men learned to think and to express their thoughts— 
two very essentia) qualifications for ministers. Preaching was 
all important to Nonconformists, and the skills and techniques 
acquired in the academies fitted men for this central function. 
The emphasis upon the Scriptures as the source of theology and 
of religious truth was a notable characteristic. It shifted the 
basis of authority and brought reason and judgment into full 
play. Life in the academies and pilgrimages from one academy 
to another, together with free critical inquiry into the accepted 
authorities, brought the students into contact with many men 
of many minds and trained them to observe and to reflect. In 
the earlier academies, too, while the zeal of the first Dissenters 
still glowed in the hearts and minds of men, students found a 
vital, contagious faith, an integrity of spirit, and a commit- 
ment to and zeal for the cause of religion, which made the hard 
life of a Dissenting minister seem to them to be most desirable. 

As an educational system, the academies enjoyed only a brief 
separate existence; but that they exerted an influence out of all 
proportion to their size or length of days it is impossible not to 
realize. They have returned to the main stream of national and 
theological education, but the life that they nurtured continues 
to bear the marks of that quickening and enriching experience. 
Implicit still, in all education, and particularly in the theological 
education that stands nearest in spirit to the Dissenters, is the 
ideal that was the motto of the early Nonconformists: 


“Libera terra, liberque animus.” 
[’Tis no free country till the mind be free.] 



































PATTERN AND MYTH IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


HERBERT GORDON MAY 


E ARE continuously pouring new wine into old 
bottles: The realization of this is of prime im- 
portance in understanding human culture. The 
forms of the 1941 war propaganda follow the familiar outlines 
of 1914. We sing new songs to the accompaniment of ancient 
tunes. Successive generations build their temples and churches 
on the sites of ancient sanctuaries. Literatures and traditions 
are constructed often according to established patterns. The 
heroes of the past perform exploits earlier accredited to heroic 
gods: Alexander the Great flies like Icarus to the skies, and the 
story of Joseph and Potipher’s wife has the familiar outline of 
the Egyptian myth, the ‘“‘Tale of Two Brothers,” the same 
theme appearing also in the Phoenician myth of Combabus, 
preserved for us by Lucian. Early Christians collected the 
sayings of Jesus and pictured their Master as a new Moses 
giving his “law” on a mountain, for we can see the Mount 
Sinai pattern in the Sermon on the Mount." 


I 


Examples of preservation and transfer of patterns and 
themes in myth, legend, history, and fiction could be recited 
ad infinitum. We can see in Aristophanes’ The Frogs the familiar 
theme of the Dionysus myth, while, according to a modern 
folklorist, the motive of the compassionate executioner who 
substitutes the heart of an animal for that of the maiden in 

Cf. E. Dhorme, L’Evolution religieuse d’Israél, Vol. I: La Religion des Hebreux 
nomades (Bruxelles, 1937), p. 169. Indeed, the author of the Gospel of Matthew divided 
his Gospel into five books or divisions, in imitation of the five books of the Pentateuch, 
since he thought of Christianity as the new and higher law (see C. T. Craig, The Study 
of the New Testament[New York, 1939], pp. 42, 43). 
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the tale of “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs”’ has its counter- 
part and inspiration in the story of Joseph’s bloody coat. The 
same framework is used in the variant stories of the flood in 
the Sumerian, Babylonian, Horite, and Hebrew traditions, 
although the heroes may bear such variant names as Ziugiddu, 
Utnapishtim, Nahmu-el, and Noah, and the geographical 
details may differ. In like manner we may see a common 
mythological pattern in the Sumerian myths of Ningirsu (also 
appearing as Ninurta, Ningishzida, Abu, etc.) conquering the 
Zu bird or slaying the seven-headed serpent dragon; in the 
Sumerian myth of Gilgamesh killing the snake at the foot of 
the Huluppu-tree; in the Babylonian myth of the struggle 
between Marduk and Tiamat; in the Canaanite myths of the 
struggle of Baal against Prince Sea and Judge River or against 
the Leviathan; in the Hittite myth of the conflict between the 
storm-god and the snake Illujanka; in the Egyptian myth of 
the conflict of the sun-god with the gigantic serpent Apop; 
in the Greek myths of the struggles of Heracles with the seven- 
headed Hydra, of Zeus with Typhon, or of Perseus with the 
dragon; in the Hebrew myth of Yahweh’s victory over the 
Leviathan or Rahab; and even in the story of St. George and 
the dragon or the apocryphal tale of Bel and the dragon. 

As Thomas Mann has recently pointed out very graphically, 
all life is but the pouring of the present into the forms of the 
myth.? We inherit from the past the molds into which we pour 
our thoughts. This is true of both the initiated and the un- 
initiated, of the literati as well as the makers and bearers of 
popular tradition. The new is made familiar by the interpreta- 
tion of it in terms of the old; the present is transmitted to 
future generations in the ancient forms. In cultures which have 
possessed a greater genius for religion and a more variegated 
mythology than our own, the new has more often been fash- 
ioned and interpreted according to mythological patterns. 
Thus it was that the Hyksos invasion into Egypt became the 

2 Joseph in Egypt, I (New York, 1938), 178. 
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Joseph tradition, in which we may see the familiar outlines of 
the Tammuz, Anpu, and other myths, while the heroic struggle 
of a Hebrew against the Philistine Goliath came to have so 
much in common with the myth of the struggle of the god of 
order against the monster of chaos that the similarity has been 
noted by both a modern scientific biblical scholar’ and a modern 
poet.4 The new not only may follow the pattern of the myths: 
it may follow the theme of older historical traditions, as when 
the story of Moses in the bulrushes reflects so clearly the 
legend of the Akkadian king, Sargon, who was also placed in a 
basket of reeds on a river by his lowly mother, or as when the 
narrative of the relations between David and his brothers in 
I Sam. 17:12 ff. so closely approximates that of Joseph and 
his brothers in Gen. 37:12 ff. 

Not only did people think, write, and relate in terms of the 
dominant themes which form the skeleton of a culture, but 
they lived in the light of these patterns, as Thomas Mann has 
brought to our attention.s In reckoning themselves gods, the 
kings of the ancient Near East were living according to the 
pattern of the myth, as, for instance, when the king of Egypt 
alive was the god Horus and dead was Osiris. At least on 
occasion the death of Mesopotamian kings was commemorated 
in the liturgy for the dying god. The author of Isaiah, chapter 
14, was adapting to his purposes the current conception of the 
king as Theos Epiphanes when he used the pattern of the myth 
of the descent of the god to the lower world to symbolize the 
coming death of the king of Babylon. The common people of 
Egypt could better comprehend death when, in the Middle 
Kingdom, they came to believe that after they were dead they 
would each become an Osiris.° 


3 See W. E. Staples, “‘Cultic Motives in Hebrew Thought,” American Journal of 
Semitic Languages, LV (1938), 50 ff. 

4V.S. Starbuck, Saul, King of Israel (Chapel Hill, 1938), pp. 169, 172. 

5 See the essay, ‘‘Freud and the Future,” in Thomas Mann, Freud, Goethe, Wagner 
(New York, 1937), pp. 33 ff. 

6 See, e.g., J. H. Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience (New York, 1934), pp. 223 ff., 253. 
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It is in the light of this growth of life within the mythological 
patterns that we are to appreciate the fact that even among 
the Hebrews the ritual of lamentation for the dead followed 
the pattern of the cultic lamentation for the dead deity. Such 
cultic lamentations, part of dramatic rituals, are reflected in 
the Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Canaanite (Ugarit)’? myths. 
In I Kings, chapter 18, the prophets of Baal and the Asherah 
on Mount Carmel, doubtless at a high-place sanctuary, enact a 
ritual of laceration for the departed god, Baal, whose absence 
was to their minds the cause of the existing drought and un- 
fertility. In similar rites the Israelites cut themselves to obtain 
corn and wine, and wailed upon their couches (that is, at the 
shrine).* Similar myth and ritual patterns were used in the 
lamentations for dead people. Ginzberg has discovered in a 
lament of the North Canaanite god Danel over the death of a 
beloved one a close parallel to II Sam. 1:21, David’s dirge over 
Saul and Jonathan,® and there can be no doubt but that the 
myth furnished the pattern for much in David’s elegy. We 
see cult practices furnishing the ritual, and hence probably 
also certain ideologies and terminologies, in Hebrew mourning 
rites, as, for instance, in Yahweh’s admonition to Jeremiah not 
to enter the house of mourning, for it is ordered that “none 
shall lament for them, nor gash himself, nor make himself bald 
for them’’, that is, for the dead.*° The extent to which these 
rites were consciously patterned after the cult is suggested in 
the fact of the prohibition of these rites in the legislation in 
Lev. 19:28; Deut. 14:1, 2, and in other passages. The legis- 
lators recognized the relationship between the popular funeral 
rites and the ritual of the “pagan” cults, and they were attempt- 

7 See, e.g., the mythological text depicting the lamentation of the virgin goddess 
Anath for her dead consort Baal, in C. Virolleaud, ‘‘Fragment nouveau du poéme de 
Mot et Aleyn-Baal,” Syria, XV (1934), 227 ff. 

8 Hos. 7:14. For other pertinent biblical references see Isa. 15: 1-9; Jer. 49:3, etc. 

9See H. L. Ginzberg, ‘‘A Ugaritic Parallel to II Sam. 1:21,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, LVII (1938), 209 ff. 

"0 Jer. 16:6. 
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ing to purify Hebrew religion by removing from it some of the 
mythological molds which in their opinion were particularly 
characteristic of “Canaanite” culture, and into which the 
Hebrews were pouring their contemporary life. These patterns, 
however, had their values; and, perhaps in adapting them to 
their mourning for the dead, the Hebrews and others felt that 
they were in some way being identified with the godhead, and 
death might thus have lost some of its terror for them. 


II 


Our problem here is not one of comparative religion. It 
is not a case of noting similar motives, myths, and rituals 
which are found in the religion of peoples of different races 
and areas, with a view to understanding the nature of religion 
through comprehending the physical needs and psychological 
or social factors which may give rise to parallel ideologies and 
practices in the religions of mankind. It is, by contrast, a 
historico-cultural approach to the understanding of religion. 
We are concerned with the cultural patterns into which the 
new generation fits its experiences. These patterns are either 
inherited from the past or else may be due to contemporary 
cultural contacts with neighboring nations. 

Among the Hebrews the flood story and the Code of the 
Covenant may serve as illustrations. It is now clear that the 
flood story originated in the Tigris-Euphrates districts, per- 
haps in part as a result of great floods, evidence for which has 
been uncovered at the excavated cities of Kish, Erech, and 
Shurippak, the last being the home of the hero of the Babylonian 
flood story. The story originated near the beginning of the 
third millennium B.c. and probably in a very early period was 
adopted as a myth pattern in Canaan as a result of close cul- 
tural contacts between the two countries. The Hebrews, 
entering the country at a much later period, adopted much 
of the contemporary Canaanite culture, including the flood 
story. As it was inherited by succeeding generations it prob- 
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ably took many more variant forms than the P and J sources 
of the Pentateuch have preserved for us. In all probability 
the Canaanites contemporary with Hammurabi of Babylon 
adopted the pattern of Hammurabi’s code for their own legal 
system, and this became a part of the pattern of law inherited 
by later generations in Canaan, to be later adopted consciously 
by Joshua at Shechem.” It was not, of course, the completely 
new revelation from the skies to Moses on Sinai which the 
later Hebrews thought. 

Since we are not concerned merely with comparative religion, 
we must do more than note similarities and common motives. 
Our study must go hand in hand with an analysis as detailed as 
possible of available historical data, especially as they throw 
light on successions of cultures or cultural elements and on 
cultural contacts. An emphasis on available historical ma- 
terials gives us a check on the results of our study which the 
older method of comparative religion did not possess. Espe- 
cially important for the interpretation of the patterns of Hebrew 
religion is the wide variety of new data available through 
archeological research, and we may refer to the North Canaan- 
ite temple library materials recovered from ancient Ugarit. 
As our historical data become more complete, our interpretation 
of the ancient patterns will become more valid. One of the 
reasons for the early relatively unsuccessful attempts on the 
part of Winkler, Jeremias, and others to use this approach was 
the very incomplete character of the accessible information, 
as well as their tendency to deal with isolated motives apart 
from the larger patterns, noting rough similarities in minute 
details and drawing conclusions on insufficient basis. Professor 
Albright has rightly criticized the motive principle of Winkler 
and Jeremias as being too “atomistic.’’” 

There is a propensity on the part of those who are interested 

tt See, e.g., T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (New York, 1936), pp. 25 ff. 


12 See W. F. Albright, “Historical and Mythical Elements in the Story of Joseph,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, XX XVII (1918), 111, 112. 
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in myth and legend in the Old Testament to underestimate the 
historical validity of a biblical narrative. It is all too easy to 
forget that the fact that a narrative is woven according to a 
certain mythological pattern does not signify that the narrative 
is fictitious. We do not suspect the historicity of Pilate’s re- 
lease of Barabbas merely because we know that in the more 
ancient Near East there was the practice of releasing a prisoner 
on certain festival occasions. We can see the pattern of the 
mystery cults, which go back at least to the earliest historical 
period in the Near East, and the pattern of Hebrew messianic 
tradition, in the New Testament story of Jesus, but this does 
not mean that the figure of Jesus is a myth. Did we possess the 
tale of Goliath only as it occurs in I Samuel, chapter 17, we 
might perhaps have argued that it is pure fiction, since it 
follows a mythological pattern; but we would have been wrong, 
for we know from II Sam. 21:19 that the giant Goliath was 
slain in spectacular individual combat, by a Hebrew, although 
not by David. The historicity of a narrative must be deter- 
mined by other factors than its framework, such as, for in- 
stance, parallel references, inherent probability, literary criti- 
cism, archeological data, and the like. Albright, in discussing 
the principle of Gattungsgeschichte, which Alt and Noth have 
been more recently applying to the interpretation of Old 
Testament literature, rightly argues that, since all ancient 
literature had to conform to fixed patterns of oral delivery and 
formal styles of writing, the literary framework in which a 
given datum is imbedded in itself neither proves nor disproves 
its historicity.’ 

The story of Jephthah’s daughter in Judges, chapter 11, 
illustrates the adoption and transformation of a Canaanite 
myth and ritual pattern by the Hebrews and the use of a mytho- 
logical pattern in the transmission of a historical tradition. 
We may take Gen. 31:49 as evidence that before the Hebrew 


13 See W. F. Albright, ‘‘The Israelite Conquest of Canaan in the Light of Archae- 
ology,” Bulletin of American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 74 (1939), p- 12. 
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occupation of Transjordan there was at Mizpeh a high-place 
sanctuary, with the usual standing-stone."* Here, we may be 
certain, the Amorites worshiped the virgin goddess, and their 
maidens, at the time of the wheat harvest, used to repair to the 
vicinity to lament her death. Although the Hebrews legitima- 
tized the sanctuary by ascribing its origin to Jacob, who may 
indeed have worshiped there, as he did at the Bethel sanctuary, 
they must have adopted much of its myth and ritual, as they 
also did at Baal-Peor, for we may doubt that, upon their en- 
trance into this district, they were effectively hindered by their 
henotheistic ideologies from such assimilation. It will be noted 
that in the period of the Judges, their leader, Jephthah, was 
the son of a zonah, a sacred prostitute, who may have been 
one of the functionaries at the sanctuary. When Jephthah’s 
daughter unwittingly made herself the instrument of her 
father’s vow, she requested that she be spared for two months 
to go up on the mountains to bewail her virginity. She may 
have been offering herself in conscious imitation of the virgin 
goddess, whose place in the local rites she was subsequently 
to assume. At any rate, the Hebrews now made the daughter 
of Jephthah the center of the annual rites, as Judg. 11:40 
clearly indicates."* The pattern was preserved: the new had 
been poured into the old mold, although the deity had become 
a saint and the high place a wely. A somewhat similar process 
may have occurred wheu the sanctuary near Bethel, where the 
sacred tree was called the “Oak of Weeping,” became the 
traditional site of the burial of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse 
(Gen. 35:8), if the narrative has a historical kernel. 

It was a similar pouring of the present into the forms of the 
past which was responsible for the Hebrews’ commemorating 
the destruction of the city of Jerusalem on the ninth day of the 


14 See Dhorme, op. cit., p. 206. 
ts As a sort of ‘reversion to type’’ we find that at the time of Epiphanius the daugh- 


ter of Jephthah was reverenced at Shechem by the name of Core (Proserpine). See 
Epiphanius Panarion Haer. 55 and 78. See A. Lods, in Record and Revelation, ed. 


H. W. Robinson (Oxford, 1938), p. 213. 
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month of Ab, for this was an ancient day of lamentation, and it 
is described in the Assyrian calendar as the day when the dead 
are released from the lower world to participate with the 
living in the festivals for the dead. This was in all probability 
not the actual date of the destruction of Jerusalem, for we are 
informed in II Kings 25:8 that the temple and city were de- 
stroyed on the seventh of Ab, while, according to Jer. 52:12, 
it was on the tenth day of Ab.”° 


III 


Not only do we find myth and ritual patterns in historical 
tradition but we may frequently look to the same sources for 
the literary form of prophetic utterances. The prophet was 
essentially a cult figure, frequently uttering his oracles at the 
sanctuary at the established festivals, and in the light of this 
we are to understand his allusions to the popular myth and 
ritual and his use of the diction, symbolism, and patterns of 
the popular myths. We may take as an example the myth of 
the dying and rising deity. Ezekiel saw this “mystery cult” 
practiced in the Jerusalem temple,’? and Deutero-Zechariah 
knew it as it was practiced on the plain of Megiddo.** In Isa. 


6 See S. Langdon, Babylonian Menologies and the Semitic Calendars (London, 1935), 
pp. 12 and 20 ff. This process is also interestingly illustrated by the recent penetrating 
study of J. Lewy, “‘The Feast of the 14th Day of Adar,” HUCA, XIV (1939), 127 ff. 
Reflected in the story of Esther, which provides the historical setting for the festival 
of Purim, are non-Hebrew myths and legends. One of these told how J3tar hadaSatu 
(=Esther-Hadassah) or [Star Sarratum (=Esther, the Queen) was elevated over the 
Elamite goddess Mashti (=Vashti). Another told how the Babylonian Marduk- 
worshipers (cf. Mordecai) of the Persian empire and particularly at Susa were threat- 
ened when Artaxerxes II instituted the cult of Anahita and Mithra. The festival of 
Purim harks back to the old Persian Farvardigan festival, the Babylonized form of which 
was known to the Jews as “‘the day of Marduk-worshipers.”? The reader is referred to 
Lewy’s article. 

Of course, the story of Esther must be understood not only in the light of its literary 
patterns but also in the light of the Sitz im Leben of some period of persecution or threat- 
ened persecution of the Hebrews, perhaps in the late third or early second century B.c. 
Very important is the life-situation which caused the Hebrews to adopt the Purim 
festival and to compose the Book of Esther. A study of myths and patterns has for its 
ultimate end the understanding of the life which originated, adapted, and expressed 
itself in these forms. 

17 Ezek. 8:14. 8 Zech. 12:10, 11. 
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17:10-11 the prophet uses the metaphor of the planting of 
gardens of Adonis (= Naaman, as in Palestine today), a ritual 
in this mystery cult. Hos. 6:1—3, the words of repentant Israel, 
is adapted from the liturgical formulas of this cult, in which 
“after two days, on the third day,” the deity was revived and 
resurrected, and the context alludes to the fertilizing rains 
accompanying the returning god, and to Shahar, the dawn of 
the New Year. 

Isaiah, chapter 14, and Ezekiel, chapter 28, are among the 
more striking examples of the manner in which the prophets 
poured their oracles into mythological molds.*® The similarity 
of the pattern of Isaiah, chapter 14, to the myth of the descent 
of Ishtar to the lower world has long been recognized, although 
the more immediate source of the symbolism is doubtless to be 
sought in the Canaanite-Phoenician cults, where the deities 
Helel and Shahar occur, as, for instance, in the Ugaritic myths. 
The fate of the king of Babylon is pictured in terms of the fate 
of the deity Helel ben Shahar, who is mentioned by name in 
verse 12. In accord with the symbolism used of the dying god, 
his fate appears as the falling of the sacred tree”° and also as the 
fall of the sun-god of the summer solstice from his high place 
in the heavens, and we see echoes of the myth of Mesopotamian 
Etana and the Greek Icarus and recall how Nergal supplanted 
the enthroned Marduk. Furthermore, the throne of the deity, 
like that of the North Canaanite Aleyan Baal, is on the mount 
of the assembly of the gods in the recesses of Saphon. In like 
manner in Ezekiel, chapter 28, the prince or king of Tyre meets 
the fate of the slain, pierced god, and he is compared to the 
North Canaanite deity Danel, recently revealed to us in the 
Ugaritic myths. 

19 Although we shall not attempt to demonstrate it here, it can be shown that the 
Suffering Servant Songs in Second Isaiah adapt the theme of the dying and rising deity 
to the nation Israel, and the source of the symbolism explains how these songs could 


be taken as a prophecy of the death and resurrection of Jesus. 
20 See, e.g., S. H. Hooke, Origins of Early Semitic Ritual (London, 1938), p. 14. 
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It was Hermann Gunkel who most effectively called our 
attention to the manner in which the eschatological prophecies 
were poured into the molds of the cosmogonic myths.” The 
conflict between cosmos and chaos, the former represented by a 
solar, vegetation, or storm deity and the latter by the watery 
chaos, sometimes personified as a great serpent dragon, was the 
basic element in this creation mythology. The winds were an 
important factor in the conquest. Each New Year’s Day was 
the result of an annual victory of cosmos over chaos, as at the 
beginning, and the cosmogonic myths were recited in the New 
Year liturgy. The conquest was also a symbol of the victory 
over enemy countries. After the conquest the god was en- 
throned in his temple, and the king, the representative of the 
god, in his palace. The courts of the gods sat, and fate was 
determined for the coming year. These are the main elements 
in the myth.?? Mowinkel, Gunkel, Schmidt, Morgenstern, and 
others have disclosed how this myth and ritual pattern figures 
prominently in the temple liturgies of the Hebrews—the 
Psalms.?3 

The eschatologists were following the familiar cosmogonic 
pattern when they pictured the new age as a re-creation,”4 
introduced by the struggle of Yahweh, armed with sword, 
against the winding, fleeing serpent-dragon of the sea, the 
Leviathan,?* who also appears in the North Canaanite mytho- 
logical texts, or against the same dragon designated as Rahab. 
The pattern appears in Daniel, chapter 7, where the winds stir 
up the watery deep, the ““many waters’ of the cosmogonic 
myth, while the beasts which rise from it have their prototype 
in the dragons of chaos. We have here also the enthronement 

* H. Gunkel, Sch pfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endseit (Gittingen, 1895). 


22 Hooke, op. cit., pp. 10 ff. 

23 See, more recently, J. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Mythological Background of Ps. 82,” 
Hebrew Union College Annual, XIV (1939), 80 ff. 

24 Isa. 65:17. 25 Isa. 27:1. 
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of the deity, the setting of the heavenly court, and the opening 
of the books of fate, all imagery which a Babylonian or Ca- 
naanite would have comprehended. The defeat of the enemy 
nations in Isa. 17:12 ff. on the night before the coming Day 
of Yahweh follows the familiar pattern, and some of the very 
diction appears in the Ugaritic myth of the struggle of Baal 
with Prince Sea and Judge River.” In this prophecy appear 
the roaring of the unruly waters and the surging of the wild 
waves which have to be conquered before the New Year of 
creation, the pattern for which also appears in such liturgies as 
Ps. 18:10-16 and Hab. 3:12-15. This cosmogonic theme 
appears in the noncanonical books, as in En. 60:1 ff., and we 
find it also in the New Testament, as in Rev. 12:7 ff., where 
it is Michael and his angels who fight the dragon, and not 
until the victory do the new heaven and earth appear. 

The pattern of the same cosmogonic myth appears not only 
in prophecies of the future but also in legends of the past. We 
have noted that it furnished the framework of the Goliath 
narrative, and it occurs in the tradition of the crossing of the 
Red Sea, where the dragon of chaos is sometimes mentioned 
by name.?’ It has even influenced the flood narrative, where 
once again the chaotic waters had to be subdued by the wind of 
Yahweh, as we see in Gen. 8:1, recalling how, at creation, 
“the wind of God soared over the waters” (Gen. 1:3) and “by 
his winds the skies were cleared” (Job 26:13).?* Incidentally, 
in Ps. 18:17—-18 this pattern is employed to describe the rescue 
of the petitioner from his troubles, recalling the use of the 
Tammuz and creation myths in Mesopotamian exorcisms and 
incantations.”? 


26 See J. A. Montgomery. ‘‘Ras Shamra Notes IV: The Conflict of Baal and the 
Waters,”’ Journal of the American Oriental Society, LV (1935), 268 ff. 

27 See Isa. 51:9, 10; Ps. 77:16 ff.; Hab. 3: 12-14. 

28 See H. G. May, ‘‘The Creation of Light in Genesis 1:3-5,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, LVIII (1939), 203 ff. 

29 Hooke, op. cit., pp. 19 ff. 
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IV 


How the mythological patterns appear in Hebrew religion 
even in the late period may be illustrated in a curious way by 
the zodiac designs on synagogue friezes and mosaic floors of 
the third and later centuries A.D. Fragments of a zodiac relief 
were found at the synagogue at er-Rafid and at Kefr Bir‘im,%° 
and zodiac signs were on the ceiling tiles in the third-century 
synagogue at Dura-Europos,* while on the mosaic floors of 
the synagogues at Beth Alpha, Na‘aran, and ‘Isfiya was pic- 
tured the solar chariot surrounded by the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, with the four seasons in the corners of the panel. 
As Goodenough has demonstrated, we get a suggestion of the 
significance of these designs from Philo and Josephus.*? Biblical 
passages were interpreted in the light of this zodiac symbolism: 
the twelve stones on the breastplate of the priest were associated 
with the twelve signs of the zodiac, as were also the twelve 
springs at Elim. This zodiac symbolism was widely current in 
the first centuries, and we even find the panel of the zodiac on a 
relief from the Nabataean Arab temple at Khirbet et-Tannur 
in Transjordan.34 The Hebrews were, in a sense, interpreting 
their religion in the light of the current mythological patterns, 
and in this they were but following in the footsteps of the author 
of Isaiah, chapter 14, who depicted the king of Babylon after 
the pattern of Helel ben Shahar, or Ezekiel and Zechariah, 
when they employed the patterns of the solar cults in their 
visions. 


3° See E. L. Sukenik, ‘Some Synagogues in the Jaulan,” Journal of Palestine Ori- 
ental Society, XV (1935), 178. 

31M. I. Rostovtzeff et al., Excavations at Dura-Europos, VI (New Haven, 1936), 
384 ff. 

32 FE. L. Sukenik, Synagogue of Beth Alpha (Jerusalem: University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1932), Pl. X, and Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece 
(London, 1934), pp. 25 ff., 61 ff. See also M. Avi-Yonah, “‘A Sixth Century Synagogue 
at Isfiya,”’ Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities of Palestine, III (1933), 124 ff. 

33 E. R. Goodenough, By Light, Light (New Haven, 1935), pp. 98, 112, 113, 209, etc. 

34.N. Glueck, ‘The Nabataean Temple at Khirbet et-Tannur,” Bulletin of the 
American Schcals of Oriental Research, No. 67 (1937), p. 13 and Fig. 7. 
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A more complete appreciation of these phenomena in Hebrew 
religious culture, which we have illustrated with a minimum of 
the many possible examples, adds to our impression of the 
genius of the Hebrews who were able to build with the help of 
these colorful myth patterns such a religion as was worthy to be 
the foundation of the world’s highest idealism and truest insight. 
Ecclesiastes, noting the uniformity of the patterns of human 
history as well as of the natural world, deduced that all was 
vanity and that there was nothing new under the sun. As 
Emerson states in his divinity school address, however, to try 
to make new forms, new rites, and a new cultus is itself vanity: 
rather we should let the breath of new life be breathed into the 
forms already existing. This is what the Hebrew makers of 
tradition, historians, and poets did. The genius of Hebrew 
religion lies in the fact that it was both of this world and above 
it: it did not neglect the values inherent in the myth. Its 
immortal ideals and ideas were clothed in mortality; its truths 
bore the garments of the myth. In this the early Christian 
religion followed the precedent of the mother which gave it 
birth. As the pattern of Sinai appears in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the passion of Jesus was fitted into the mold of the 
Suffering Servant (which is to deny neither its historicity nor 
its validity), and many of the themes of Hebrew eschatology 
and apocalypticism, as well as of the native mystery cults, 
were transformed but were still recognizable in the new re- 
ligion. It was in part because of this that it became inevitable 
that the Old Testament should become the Bible of the early 
Christians, even as the religious texts of the Sumerians were 
copied and used by the Semites whom they had furnished with 
their distinctive myths. To say the Old Testament is the 
scriptures of the Jews alone is not the whole story.* 

If Christianity is to achieve its destiny as a living religion, 
vitally affecting the life of this and future generations, possessing 


38 Cf. John Haynes Holmes, “Stealing the Old Testament,’’ Christian Century, 
February 21, 1940, pp. 248 ff. 
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significant myth and ritual, it must grow within its traditional 
patterns. It must not become a diluted, universalistic, non- 
historically minded ethical culture or a philosophy based 
merely on the patterns and myths of modern physics and 
mathematics.*° 


36 Integral to a study of the patterns in Old Testament literature is another problem 
which we have not attempted to treat in this brief article; namely, the literary forms 
such as those revealed more particularly by Gunkel’s application of Gattungsforschung 
to the Psalms. We have dealt more with ideological patterns rather than with forms of 
literary composition, such as lamentations of the individual, community laments, 
hymns, enthronement psalms and the like—forms of literature which are found not 
only in the Psalms but sometimes are used by the prophets and more particularly in 
the Book of Lamentations. Nor have we discussed folk-tale motives in the Old Testa- 
ment, such as, for instance, the royal carousal in Esther, chapter 1, and Daniel, chapter 
5. Or we could have noted how the visions in Amos, chapters 7 and 8, Jer. 1:11, and 
also in Zechariah follow a somewhat stereotyped literary form. 








NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


DISCUSSION OF HUMANISM 
TWO COMMUNICATIONS 


R. ROBERTS has evidently made a determined and patient attempt 

to understand humanism. I fear, however, that the results, as em- 

bodied in his paper (see the Journal of Religion for January, 1941), hardly 

promise any constructive meeting of minds on the issues which separate 
humanists from their opponents. 

To be sure, he offers humanists some pertinent reminders. Historically, 
humanism to a large extent is a product of the same tendencies as found 
expression in eighteenth-century “enlightenment” and nineteenth-cen- 
tury faith in the steady progress of mankind toward wisdom and virtue; 
one who has not critically reassessed these tendencies cannot hope to oc- 
cupy a position of intellectual leadership today. But the pressure of con- 
temporary events is surely forcing this lesson on all of us without our 
needing Dr. Roberts’ pen to bring the challenge home. Again, the mere 
circumstance that serious inquirers can reach such conclusions regarding 
humanism as he does indicates a need of further clarification of the posi- 
tion on the part of its champions; the burden of persistent restatement 
until such misunderstandings are overcome must always be assumed by 
any philosophy which ventures to assail and hopes to replace current 
views. Humanists cannot afford to decline this responsibility, and I agree 
with Dr. Roberts’ intimation that its acceptance demands a greater readi- 
ness to keep in touch with Western religious tradition and to understand 
contemporary reformulations of its doctrines than many humanists ap- 
pear to exemplify. 

The gist of the author’s story in the article just published is that hu- 
manism is fraught with ambiguities and contradictions, the most serious 
of which he endeavors to bring to light and to portray as convincing evi- 
dence of utter inadequacy in this religious philosophy. But his criticisms 
can be shown, I believe, to rest on a failure to appreciate what humanists 
have been saying and, therefore, involve them in no genuine difficulty at 
all. In saying this I do not mean, of course, that the last word has been 
said on the underlying problems which examination of his criticisms brings 


to our attention. 
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Consider the ‘‘ambiguities’’ first. One upon which Dr. Roberts lays 
much stress in the first half of his paper (pp. 9-11 in particular) is the con- 
nection on humanist terms between moral ideals and scientific knowledge. 
The answer here is that except for certain quite general considerations— 
such as, that the validity of ideals does not depend on the detailed results 
of scientific research, and that nonetheless appropriate scientific proce- 
dures must be fully utilized in analyzing their nature and studying their 
relationships—humanism takes no single position on this matter. Dif- 
ferent groups of humanists—especially those distinguished in the latter 
part of my chapter as “‘realistic”’ and “‘pragmatic’’ humanists—propose 
quite different solutions of this problem. Each of these solutions is, I be- 
lieve, tolerably clear and definite, and Dr. Roberts brings forward no evi- 
dence to the contrary. I urge his further examination of these solutions; 
surely humanism may not properly be charged with ambiguity because 
different humanist philosophers fail to adopt the same position on the 
point in question. 

In the latter half of his paper (pp. 16-19) the author appears to be 
troubled by another ambiguity, namely, whether humanism draws a dis- 
tinction between the categories ‘‘functionally best” and “‘true” or whether 
it denies any such distinction. The answer once more is that different 
groups of humanists offer varying positions on this important question, 
and each of these positions deserves to be critically assessed on its own 
terms instead of being lumped together so that humanism as a whole may 
in that way be shown guilty of lack of clarity. Far from engaging in such 
an assessment the author proceeds at this juncture to set up his own 
dialectically imposed alternatives, between which he insists that human- 
ists must choose, and when they do not appear explicitly to choose either 
he makes the choice for them (p. 17). On the ground of a conclusion thus 
reached he charges humanism with putting forth unique claims for itself, 
far less credible than the mysterious formulas of the Council of Chalcedon. 
Surely, again, what is requisite here is careful attention to the specific 
theories which humanist thinkers have advanced respecting the nature of 
truth in general and the truth of moral and religious propositions in par- 
ticular. I agree that more needs to be said on this subject. But a writer 
would be grossly deficient in dialectical acumen if he could not devastate 
any opponent by the method which Dr. Roberts pursues. 

With his treatment of this theme, however, we have really passed from 
the ambiguities to the positive “‘contradictions” which our critic finds in 
humanism. For, as far as I can tell, the asserted contradictions arise in 
every case, not from an impartial study of humanist theses on their own 
terms, but from the external imposition of what the author feels a con- 
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sistent ‘‘naturalism,”’ or a consistent ‘‘empiricism,”’ or a consistent “‘rela- 
tivism’’ would involve. Finding that humanism does not always accept 
these dictated implications, he insists that it has fallen into contradiction; 
certain premises are adopted while the conclusions which ought to be 
drawn from them are not. Well, this is rather intriguing intellectual play, 
but what is proved by it? 

Space allotted permits discussion of only a single further illustration 
of such procedure. 

Noting that humanism accepts without qualification the assumption 
of modern science that events in nature are to be explained not by refer- 
ence to moral ends but in their dependence on ethically neutral causes and 
conditions, our author feels that such a position consistently involves, 
first, that man’s moral behavior must be analyzed into nonpurposive and 
morally indifferent constituents, and, second, that when this is done that 
behavior itself becomes morally indifferent and ethical responsibility has 
quite disappeared (p. 6). Since humanists reject this conclusion they are 
guilty of contradiction in Dr. Roberts’ eyes. Either they should abandon 
the attempt to interpret all reality in terms of natural law or they should 
abandon the claim that human action is ever really purposive or morally 
responsible. 

Is it not obvious, however, that this contradiction arises from a convic- 
tion held by Dr. Roberts but explicitly rejected by humanists—the con- 
viction, namely, that the cosmic conditions out of which ethical value 
and ethical responsibility in human life arise must themselves possess 
ethical character, and that if they do not there can be no genuine ethical 
quality in their effects? Over and over again humanists have challenged 
this assumption and urged their opponents to offer evidence in its sup- 
port, showing meanwhile that there is no inconsistency in recognizing 
moral realities while explaining them metaphysically as emergents from 
realities that are nonmoral. Is it not Dr. Roberts’ duty, if he is to deal 
relevantly with this matter, to take systematic account of these argu- 
ments? What is accomplished by accusing humanism of contradiction be- 
cause it does not adopt a deduction from a premise which its champions 
unqualifiedly reject? The situation is the more paradoxical in view of the 
fact that later in his paper (p. 19) he charges humanists in another con- 
nection with precisely the fallacy of which he and other opponents of 
naturalism are themselves at this point guilty. This is the fallacy of as- 
suming that when a certain kind of reality has been genetically explained 
in terms of realities of a different order, its own distinctive reality is there- 
by destroyed. What Dr. Roberts owes us here, in the interest of construc- 
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tive progress in these difficult questions, is a systematic probing of the 
underlying issue—whether moral realities are or are not emergents. Any- 
thing short of this is patently vain. 

I cannot close this brief rejoinder without reference to a matter which I 
wish might not intrude, since it is entirely personal. But I must guard 
myself as fully as possible against a misinterpretation which, although I 
am sure it is unintentional on Dr. Roberts’ part, is none the less grave. 

The portrayal of humanism taken by this author as the basis of his 
criticisms is a chapter in a book which contains expositions of several re- 
ligious philosophies, all alike presented, to the extent of my ability, with 
impartiality and sympathetic appreciation. As far as I am aware, nothing 
is said in the book to indicate that any of these philosophies is my own. 
Dr. Roberts partially recognizes that in the treatment of humanism I am 
engaged in objective exposition rather than apologetics when he observes 
(p. 3) that Iam “‘not committed to supporting every aspect of the posi- 
tion which [I am] expounding.” But in the subsequent critical discussion 
he presents most of the humanistic theses which he attacks as though they 
were items of my personal philosophy of religion (pp. 4, 9, 11, 12, 15, 
19, 22). I cannot protest too vigorously against a procedure that is bound 
to create in the minds of readers unfamiliar with the book referred to the 
impression that I am committed to each of the positions assailed by 
Dr. Roberts. As far as that volume is concerned, one might with equal 
justification—at least I see no reason why not—identify as my philosophy 
anything said in the exposition of Catholicism, or agnosticism, or the doc- 
trines of Spinoza. It is hard for me to comprehend how so simple a con- 
sideration can have failed to occur to Dr. Roberts. Doubtless one’s por- 
trayals are not always as impartial as he may intend them to be; still I 
can only explain the situation by supposing that my critic chanced to 
know that I was one of the signers of the so-called Humanist Manifesto, 
and felt justified for that reason in taking it for granted that an exposition 
of humanism on my part would necessarily be a statement of my own 
point of view. 

That the distortion for which he is responsible is not as serious as it 
might have been is due solely to the circumstance that my sympathies do 
lie in the general area of humanism (as he remarks on p. 3), and that I 
am not averse to be classified under the humanist label when I observe 
the associations of the various labels in religious philosophy under one or 
another of which any thinker at the present time will be pigeonholed. 


But were I to attempt a presentation of my own viewpoint the theses 


criticized by the author of the present paper would be supplemented and 
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qualified in important ways, and the main line of approach to them would 
be radically transformed. Unfortunately I have not the space to indicate 
here the nature of these differences. On some future occasion I shall at- 
tempt to make them clear. For the moment [ can only hope that most 
readers of Dr. Roberts’ article will also peruse these paragraphs and take 
note that what he is criticizing is not my philosophy of religion, except in 
certain respects which I cannot in these few pages specify, but rather the 
general orientation of contemporary humanism as I have essayed objec- 
tively to describe it, I trust that when engaging in such an enterprise I 


avoided fairly successfully saddling my own distinctive notions on my 


humanist friends. 
E. A. Burtt 


Cornell University 


HAVE learned many helpful things from Professor Burtt’s foregoing 

remarks and from the five critics whose comments appeared in the April 
issue of the Journal of Religion. I shall have to restrict my reply to a few 
main considerations, because an attempt to cover all the disputed points 
would require an article longer than the original one. 

In the protest with which Professor Burtt concludes his discussion he 
notes that at an early point in my article I attempted to make clear the 
fact that his chapter is an exposition of humanism and not necessarily a 
statement of his own views. I did not repeat this distinction, and I there- 
after used his name interchangeably with ‘the humanist,” because J as- 
sumed that readers would not begin in medias res. He suggests that be- 
cause [ happened to know that his sympathies do lie in the general area 
of humanism I felt ‘‘justified .... in taking it for granted that an ex- 
position of humanism on (his| part would necessarily be a statement of 
jhis) own point of view.” Let me assure him that I did not take this for 
granted and that I regret any confusion which has been caused. My rea- 
son for making his chapter the basis for discussion was precisely that it 
provides a concise and comprehensive account of a general position. There 
are advantages in using an exposition where, as in this case, the author 
writes in some measure from the standpoint he is describing; but I agree 
that there is no reason in principle why other chapters in his book could 
not be made a basis for criticizing the positions they outline. 

T am guilty of not having devoted individual attention to the con- 
trasting positions which are discussed separately in the last part of his 
chapter. Considerations of economy compelled me to confine my atten- 
tion to the first part, where Dr. Burtt gives a general account of human- 
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ism. Nevertheless, I did not deliberately attempt to fabricate ambiguities 
by treating two or more contrasting positions as though they were one, 
There are humanists who seek to eliminate belief in God by regarding sci- 
ence as furnishing a self-sufficient metaphysic which carries with it an 
epiphenomenalistic view of mind and the moral consciousness. Their posi- 
tion seems to me to be more consistent than that of pragmatic humanism, 
because although the latter regards human purposiveness and morality as 
integral to nature, it makes no pretense of interpreting this fact meta- 
physically. Moreover, I still think that there is evidence of an unrecog- 
nized metaphysical presupposition at work when one finds the pragmatic 
humanist using “‘nature” in one context as including human capacities and 
in another context as synonymous with a purely impersonal order. 

I do not assume that a genetic account of how morality emerges in the 
course of evolution destroys its distinctive reality. On the contrary, the 
theist can accept such an account as a descriptive statement, But when 
Professor Burtt asks whether moral realities are or are not emergents, I 
want to know whether he regards “emergent” as a descriptive or as an 
explanatory term. Earlier in the same paragraph he speaks of ‘“‘explaining 
(moral realities| metaphysically as emergents from realities that are non- 
mora).”? When one undertakes a metaphysical explanation of the ‘‘epi- 
genetic” process as a whole, the quesion of cosmic teleology must not be 
begged by assuming that the scientific description of how man emerges 
admits of no further interpretation. 

Professor Haroutunian’s remarks show that I failed to make myself 
clear at this point. He writes as though I were trying to ascribe human 
characteristics to the rest of nature. My question is not whether “nature 
as a whole” is moral or purposive, but whether the interrelationship be- 
tween inorganic, organic, and human factors calls for theistic explanation. 
This was what I had in mind when I used the phrase ‘“‘the unity of nature”’ 
which offended Professor Haydon. So far as the positivistic interests of 
science go, the various “‘levels’’ can of course be dealt with pluralistically ; 
but, I repeat, that fact does not show the superiority of humanism over 
theism as a metaphysical explanation. I have space for only one example 
of the many considerations which would have to be taken into account in 
following up this point. One has the right to ask whether the intricate 
harmony between astronomical, thermal, chemical, and other inorganic 
conditions which made the environment a “‘fit” place for life to appear, is 
self-explanatory. Principles of organic adaptation and human purposive- 
ness cannot be invoked: therefore, so far as I can see, one must choose 
between ‘“‘chance”’ and some sort of teleology. 
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I agree that the notion of divine providence is irrelevant for science, 
including the social sciences; but Professor Haydon has not convinced me 
that the science of religion is equipped to settle normative as well as de- 
scriptive questions. I can accept, as a descriptive statement, his assertion 
that “the gods have acquired their moral characters from the ideals of 
their worshipers”; but I cannot accept his blithe assumption that this 
settles the theological question. (Incidentally, when Professor Haydon 
seems to suggest that there is some sort of incompatibility between be- 
lieving that God offers forgiveness and believing in ‘original sin,” I won- 
der how well he understands, even for descriptive purposes, the Christian 
beliefs on which he is willing to pass judgment.) In this connection I do 
not feel that my inquiry as to whether the humanist draws a distinction 
between the categories ‘‘functionally best” and “‘true’’ has been answered. 
I did not, as Professor Burtt suggests, lump together those who make the 
distinction and those who do not. I tried to think out the implicatior:s of 
each position. 

I should have distinguished more carefully between a “‘realistic’”’ posi- 
tion, like Bertrand Russell’s, and a “‘pragmatic”’ one, like John Dewey’s. 
The former (in A Free Man’s Worship) regards nonhuman nature as alien 
to value; the latter sees an essential connection between the two. Yet both 
illustrate one of the fundamental weaknesses of humanism—a weakness 
which is not invented by playing disagreements off against each other. 
Russell ends in a sort of benign disenchantment, which is unassailable as 
a matter of personal preference, but which fails to provide an ethical basis 
for culture. There is nothing in the principle of leaving man “‘to worship 
at the shrine that his own hands have built’ which points more definitely 
to “lofty thoughts” than to the swastika as the center of devotion. Dewey, 
on the other hand, believes that nature co-operates with man in bringing 
about an active relationship between ideals and existence; but he always 
takes for granted certain (democratic and “‘Christian’”’) cultural patterns 
and ethical principles as determining individual action, when as a matter 
of fact amy kind of active interaction between the ideal and the actual ful- 
fils the conditions which he has specified for the religious attitude. Profes- 
sor Haydon likewise ‘‘prefers to put his trust in those cosmic and social 
forces which can be actually harnessed to serve the purposes of man’’; but 
cosmic and social forces can be harnessed to serve all sorts of human pur- 
poses, devilish as well as decent. Hence the realistic position attributes 
the tragedy of human existence mainly to the indifference of nature; the 
pragmatic position attributes it mainly to lack of social intelligence (a 
modern form of the Socratic fallacy) ; but neither locates the main source 
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of the trouble in the abuse of human freedom; neither locates it in the 
persona) center of wil) and character from which all effort springs and 
which determines what we regard as good and bad in ‘‘experience”’ and 
in “the fruits of life.” (The last clause is a reference to the criteria which 
Professor Ames mentions.) 

Perhaps Professor Haroutunian is right in intimating that nothing can 
show the insufficiency of worshiping merely man-made ideals until one 
comes up against the blank wall of human sinfulness. Certainly no amount 
of philosophical argument will ever convince a man that this blank wall 
has been “broken through from the other side.’’ Philosophy (in contrast 
to science) can pose the question concerning revelation; it cannot answer 
it. Yet I do not think that Professor Haroutunian sufficiently recognizes 
the distinction between a negative and a positive task in these matters. 
I did not “‘start with the same presuppositions as the humanist’’; my ar- 
ticle only put forward one portion of an attempt to show that theistic 
presuppositions furnish an interpretation of the historical process which 
is philosophically superior to those which can be furnished frora humanis- 
tic presuppositions. The other portion would be a sustained theistic argu- 
ment—not to prove the existence of the ‘“‘Christian’”’ God, but to work 
out a consistent interpretation of nature and man in the light of faith in 
him. And I do not see why the success of such an enterprise, if it could 
be carried through, would not fortify the effort to convert the humanist 
by preaching instead of detracting from it. 

In conclusion let me say to Professor Ames and Professor Haydon that 
when philosophical and theological positions are being discussed—instead 
of the qualities of an individual’s character—it makes for confusion to 
call any position ‘‘Christian” when it rejects belief in the transcendence 
of God and the Lordship of Christ. Would not Bertrand Russell and John 
Dewey regard it as a misleading use of language to call their theological 
views “‘Christian’’? 

Davip E. ROBERTS 
Union Theological Seminary 
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The Problem of Religious Knowledge. By Douctas C. MAcInTosH. New 

York: Harper & Bros., 1940. xvi+390 pages. $3.50. 

This is an impressive book—comprehensive, thoroughgoing, the result 
of thirty years of teaching and research. Ever since his volume on The 
Problem of Knowledge in 1915, Dr. Macintosh has consistently adhered to 
the declaration that an empirical theology is possible. In 1919 he wrote 
on Theology as an Empirical Science and returned to the theme in his 
The Reasonableness of Christianity six years later. Numerous essays of his, 
such as those contributed to My Idea of God and Religious Realism, have 
repeated the theme; and he has defended it in such debates as those con- 
tained in Js There a God? and The Nature of Religious Experience (with 
the articles that grew out of the latter in the Review of Religion for May 
and November, 1939). The present volume offers, therefore, a thoroughly 
criticized and critical set of conclusions. No serious student of the prob- 
lem can afford to miss reading this book. Since the author includes in his 
discussion a critical survey of all the important recent literature on the 
subject the volume is also useful as a guide to twentieth-century theology. 

The treatment falls into four parts, in which the alternative possible 
theories of religious knowledge are examined. These are ‘‘extreme monis- 
tic realism,” represented by the mystics; “‘monistic idealism,’’ represented 
by most psychologists of religion and the humanists; ‘‘dualistic realism,”’ 
which includes a wide variety of strange bedfellows such as Tennant, the 
Ritschlians, Wobbermin, Troeltsch, Rudolf Otto, the agnostics, the reli- 
gious pragmatists, and the ‘‘Barthians’’; and, finally, ‘“‘critical monistic 
realism,” which he expounds himself. The heart of the book is to be found 
in chapters xi, xii, and xx, where Professor Macintosh gives his own con- 
structive conclusions. 

The general thesis of the volume is that ‘‘it is possible to formulate 
certain empirical theological laws, embodying verified religious knowledge 
concerning divine processes, effects of a divinely functioning reality, or 
factor” (p. 357). This clearly involves three elements: some idea of when 
objective processes are ‘‘divine’’; how far theology can go in asserting the 
objective, metaphysical status of the divine factor; and what “verified 
religious knowledge” consists in. A normative judgment is implied in the 
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first, to the effect that that is divine which is “‘worthy of human love, 
devotion, and truth.” Such normative thinking is, on the one hand, pre- 
supposed in the process of empirical verification, and, on the other hand, 
goes beyond verified religious knowledge in a valuational intuition which 
is called faith. Thus normative theology stands between the investigations 
of empirical theology and the metaphysical speculations which test the 
norms by their implications for a consistent theory of reality. When all 
three are combined a theology has completed its task. The present book 
is, however, not intended to be a systematic theology but a treatise on 
empirical theology. 

This means that the author must show how it is possible to know that 
there is a divine factor at work in our experience. We are at once brought 
to the epistemological problem, and Dr. Macintosh takes his stand on the 
position that, while ‘‘not all that is immediately experienced in sense- 
perception is independently real, and not all that is independently real is 
immediately experienced by human subjects . . . . it is possible to main- 
tain that there is a core of existential or numerical identity, a partial 
identity or overlapping of the immediately experienced and the independ- 
ently real’ (p. 6). The resemblance of this to R. W. Sellars’ critical real- 
ism demands that they be distinguished, since Macintosh calls Sellars an 
epistemological dualist. In Sellars’ thought the mental construct of an 
object is distinguished from the independently real object, so that the 
two have not any degree of numerical identity. For Macintosh, then, the 
independently real object actually is present in the experience of it. 

How is this presence known? This question does not permit of a simple 
categorical answer. There is direct immediate acquaintance with an ob- 
ject, there is intuition that the qualities perceived are not merely dis- 
crete sense data but are aspects of an identical object, and there is an 
interpretation of the relation of these qualities which we construct as the 
meaning of the object and then refer back to the qualities for verification. 
But the “qualities perceived” are effects produced in our experience by 
the presence of the object as their efficient cause; and thus the object’s 
presence is known by the effects it produces. 

This may now be applied to religious perception, which refers to the 
presence of a divine reality to be known by the effects produced by its 
occurrence in our experience. Our assurance of the presence of the divine 
is a composite of (1) the existential fact of its presence, (2) the effects 
which it produces in our experience and which we perceive as subjective 
reactions, and (3) our interpretation of the cause as a factor “worthy of 
our absolute devotion.”’ The existential fact of its presence antedates hu- 
man personality; and is, indeed, responsible for the emergency of human 
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personality. Yet this “divine-value-producing factor . . . . works more ef- 
fectively . . . . on condition of scientific adjustment to the world, and in- 
telligent, friendly cooperation on the part of human persons’’ (p. 169). 
These are the two poles of any experience: an independently ‘‘objective” 
reality which stimulates the organism to respond, and a responsive organ- 
ism so adjusted as to be capable of reacting to that stimulus. Given these 
two factors, we may have experience of reality, though we can critically 
say no more than that we can “reasonably believe that we know an ordi- 
narily largely transcendent physical world through our intermittent sense- 
experience” (p. 175). This is all that epistemology can claim in the way 
of affirming knowledge of events. It is all that religion need affirm to be 
entitled to be called empirical knowledge; it is ‘‘subjective religious certi- 
tude critical enough to become objective certainty” (p. 163). 

I am not clear from this line of argument, admittedly reduced here to 
its bare outlines, how this certitude becomes certainty. Perhaps the last 
quotation raises an unnecessary difficulty, since the author has already 
said that we are really dealing not with certainty but with reasonable 
faith. But the argument also raises questions about the precise character 
of the knowledge-relation in religious experience. There is a disturbing 
vagueness about such a sentence as this: ‘‘In certain phases of human ex- 
perience, and particularly in religious experience at its best, divine reality 
[divine processes and a divine factor] is presented with sufficient immediacy 
to make possible a genuine acquaintance with [experimental knowledge 
of] that divine reality” (p.175). The difficulty is sensed by Dr. Macintosh 
who himself asks how this discovery is made; but his reply is that a 
criterion of divinity is required and may be furnished in the test of its 
acting “‘in such a way as to merit our absolute reverence and devotion.” 
The answer is “in terms of divine value, and not alone in such purely ex- 
istential terms as that of causal efficacy.” Is not this existential question 
the crucial one, however? Can we be certain that there is objective reality 
corresponding to our judgment? The answer seems to be that the very 
judgment points to a value-producing activity as the occasion of its ap- 
pearing at all. But this is an argument from causal efficacy. It rests ap- 
parently on an intuition of the immediate presence of the divine, causal 
reality. The assertion of such a reality as a certainty is placed on a par 
with the “necessary dogmatism”’ of the sciences in presupposing the ex- 
istence of that which they investigate (p. 192). Beyond this they cannot 
go without plunging into metaphysics; and metaphysical theology is 
something other than empirical theology, though eventually necessary 
for religious certainty. 

There is, however, another important element in our knowing-process 
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as analyzed earlier in this review—the interpretative background. The 
experiencer comes to the event of divine contact with a background of 
value judgments and of definitions of what reality is (not in a subtle, 
philosophical sense, necessarily, but in simple notions of ‘‘worthy,” 
‘“‘power,” or “‘being fooled’’). This has been gained from the group in 
which one has lived, and it is an important factor in the intuition of im- 
mediate presence. Would a human being not equipped with such a body 
of meanings as a Christian culture provides ever discover them in his 
contact with reality so as to reach the certitude here described? “Right 
religious adjustment” has such meaning, and “worthy of absolute de- 
votion” has also. Or consider such a sentence as ‘‘We discover God as 
divinely functioning reality when we find what we can always get by pray- 
ing for it, in the sense of entering into the right religious adjustment to 
it, the rightness of the adjustment being itself indicated by the depend- 
ableness of the result” (p. 196). The circular character of this reasoning 
is recognized when in the succeeding sentences Dr. Macintosh tells us that 
the right religious adjustment may be described as ‘‘a Christlike will .... 
spiritual and particularly moral quality.”” But on the following page we 
are told that we may not count on “‘the verification of the existence of any 
highly defined, special God of any particular ... . religious group.” 
Perhaps I am expecting too much particularity in the empirical pro- 
cedure when I object to this apparent vagueness in the definitive aspects 
of the religious experience, but empirical science considers its findings re- 
liable in direct proportion to the precision with which its data and methods 
are described, and this precision is, again, in direct proportion to the pre- 
cision of its categories of description. This is where, in my judgment, this 
effort—and perhaps all efforts—to develop an empirical science of reli- 


gious experience fails. 
EpwIin E. AUBREY 


University of Chicago 


The King James Version of the English Bible. By DAviw Datcues. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. vii+228 pages. $2.50. 

The subtitle of this masterly study in literature and history is Am Ac- 
count of the Development and Sources of the English Bible of 1611 with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Hebrew Tradition. Recently in Chicago, under the 
impetus of Dr. Willoughby and others, as well as in England, apropos 
of the Tyndale and Coverdale celebrations, scholarship has been engaged 
in fresh research into the genesis and context of the 1611 table. An ad- 
mirable, popular survey was published in 1936 by Dr. Henry Guppy, the 
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Rylands librarian at Manchester University, called A Brief Sketch of the 
History and Transmission of the Bible down to the Revised Version of 1881- 
1895. This essay covers rather more than the field selected for the first 
of the four chapters provided by Mr. Daiches. On the other hand, he 
unbares new material. There are criticisms, for example, of Dr. James 
Gairdner for one-sidedness in handling the non-Anglican movement of 
biblical study, and above all a mass of evidence is adduced for the claim 
that “‘the Geneva Bible as a whole is easily the most accurate and schol- 
arly English translation of the Bible before the Authorised Version.” 

It is to the latter point that the remainder of this learned monograph 
is devoted. Primarily the Bible is for Mr. Daiches the Old Testament, and 
he sets forth data, which are too modestly called prolegomena, to prove 
the amount of Hebrew possessed by the various English translators, nota- 
bly by the inspired committee of King James. Using the Book of Isaiah, 
Mr. Daiches arrives at the conclusion that the Authorized Version ‘‘is, on 
the whole, as accurate a rendering as the combined Christian scholarship 
of Europe would at that time have been able to produce.” The influence 
of David Kimchi’s commentary, direct and indirect, is traced in detail 
ai.d pronounced to have been predominant. The investigation leads to 
a remarkable estimate of how and how much Christian scholars from 
‘erome to Nicholas de Lyra and Tyndale knew about the Hebrew lan- 
guage. “‘It is unlikely,” we are told, “‘that either in the time of Jerome or 
in the Middle Ages that most distinguished Jews would have taught 
Christians—though this is not true of Spain and Italy at certain times— 
yet Jews were not prevented from teaching Hebrew to Christians”’ (p. 92). 
Besides, there were converted Jews. A recourse to Hebrew for mission 
purposes is to be noted in thirteenth-century Franciscans and Domini- 
cans. But Dominicans in Spain were inclined to substitute Arabic for 
Hebrew; Franciscan learning waned; and the real revival of Hebrew 
study came with the Reformation under the great Reuchlin, whose most 
bitter opponents were Dominicans at Cologne. The theory and practice of 
the Douai Old Testament reveal the low level to which Hebrew scholar- 
ship had sunk within the Roman communion of the day. 

If Mr. Daiches continues his studies, it is to be hoped that he will choose 
the Book of Psalms, on account of the remarkable phenomena belonging 
to the medieval text. This would be a timely sequel to the line which he 
has so skilfully followed in the present pages and would open up unsus- 
pected strata of interest both in the Vulgate and in the English versions, 
which no one better than he could explain. 

Two examples from many scattered through Mr. Daiches’ pages may 
be cited to illustrate the welcome range of his insight. The Authorized 
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Version, as printed originally, did not bear the word “‘authorized.” But, 
it is pointed out, as “‘the phrase ‘authorised to be read in Churches’ had 
appeared in the later editions of the Bishops’ Bible... . so the version 
of 1611, replacing the Bishops’ Bible, naturally took over its claims” 
(p. 71). This is a minor point. The other is more vital. It is sometimes 
argued even today that biblical study should be emancipated from any 
connection with religious or church interests if scholarship is to be pure 
and free. Mr. Daiches incidentally exposes the absurdity of this notion. 
The translators inspired by men like Reuchlin “‘were not ‘pure’ scholars 
in the sense that they pursued their studies for the sake of the studies 
alone; they pursued them for the sake of the religion and the civilization 
in which they believed. That is perhaps the reason why the scholarship 
of the Renaissance, though no greater, even relatively, than that, say, of 
the nineteenth century, produced so much more brilliant monuments. 
The Authorized Version is a case in point”’ (pp. 139 f.). Here the achieve- 
ment was due to the fact that the humanist tradition of the Renaissance 
blended naturally with the democratic religious interest in translating the 
Christian documents which had been characteristic of England ever s'nce 
Wyclif. 
James MOFFATT 
Union Theological Seminary L 


The Passing of the Saint. By JoHN M. MEcKu1N. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. ix-+205 pages. $2.00. 


A modern man disquieted by the temper of his own time turns back 
to another age to discover the secret of its life. Attention is centered on 
the type revered in the Middle Ages—the saint. What manner of man 
was he? The first chapter of this book endeavors to explain the forces 
which produced him. There were two: a lush growth of thaumaturgy 
with pagan roots, and the Christian myth constructed by Paul and Augus- 
tine, which meant the negation of life. The saint was one who sought to 
renounce life, but being admired by the crowds for his ability to work 
miracles was dragged out of retirement by the secularized church and 
forced to do work of social significance. 

Three examples of the saint are discussed, Augustine, Bernard, and 
Francis. Of the three Bernard was the purest type of medieval sainthood. 
Augustine was more of a pragmatist who located his City of God some- 
where in the nebulous region of the secularized church. Francis was half 
modern in his humanitarianism and joy in the created world. The saint 
is now dead. He has been killed by the rise of the middle class. The Puri- 
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tans called themselves saints, but they were too commercial to deserve 
the name. The saints were the successors of the gods. One scarcely knows 
where to turn to find the successors of the saints. Perhaps in the eight- 
eenth century the true saints were Voltaire, Franklin, and Jefferson. The 
rise of the saint in our own land has been prevented by the pattern of 
American culture. Not even Lincoln could quite qualify. 

This I trust is a fair summary of a stimulating book. The author is a 
sincere inquirer, an honest workman, and a pungent writer, but he lacks 
the qualifications for a significant treatment of this theme. One ought 
to live for several decades with the great figures of Christian history before 
essaying such a task. The book abounds in questionable generalizations. 
The initial and most serious error is a misreading of the Christian myth, 
which is equated with the negation of life. This is precisely what it is not. 
The great antagonists of the Christian myth negated life, namely, Gnos- 
ticism and Manicheanism. The Christian myth asserted that God created 
the world and found it good. To be sure, monasticism was tainted with 
Gnosticism, but this was an aberration and not the genius of the move- 
ment. Because Christianity is affirmative with regard to life, monasticism 
was the great driving force of the Middle Ages. The secularized church 
did not so much drag the monks from their cells as the monks rather stung 
the church into action. From the Cluny movement stemmed the investi- 
ture controversy, the imposition of clerical celibacy, and the Crusades. 

The social setting of the saint in the Middle Ages is not adequately 
appraised, for the barbarian invasions were of immense importance for 
the role of the saint. When the West was overrun, the monastery became 
not merely a flight from an evil world but a retreat from a disordered 
society. This at first, and later the monastery, was to be the outpost of 
a militant Christendom bent on the conversion of the northern peoples. 
If monasticism had not existed, the church would almost have been com- 
pelled to invent it in order to execute this task. But when the work was 
done and Europe was won at least formally for the faith, the utility of 
the monastery was largely over. That was the main reason why monasti- 
cism was rejected by Protestantism and altered by Catholicism. 

The saint then had to find a new setting—and he did. The saint is not 
dead. He has merely disintegrated and part of him will be found here and 
part there. The saint as the thaumaturge has his successor in the charla- 
tan. The saint as the benevolent wonder-worker lives today in the man 
with the test tube, the medical researcher. But if one is looking now for 
all of the best elements of the medieval saint, one has not far to seek: the 
faith, the self-abnegation, the self-discipline, the courage in danger, the 
concern for the downtrodden combined with all the wonder-working of 
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modern science in its humanitarian aspects—all these are to be found in 
the missionary. That a sincere seeker for a saint in our age should never 
think to look in this direction is the most poignant proof of the spiritual 


impoverishment of our time. 
R. H. Batnton 


Yale University 


Biography of the Gods. By A. Eustace Haypon. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1941. xili+352 pages. $2.50. 

This is a delightfully written popular account of the origin of human 
beliefs in gods and of the rise and decline of the more important deities 
in the historical religions. It reports the results of recent research and cor- 
rects some of the mistakes of earlier authorities. It is a valuable contribu- 
tion. 

It is now impossible, Professor Haydon shows, to attribute the origin 
of all gods to any single source like fetishism, ancestor worship, totemism, 
or emotional projection of human qualities into the external world. Each 
god originated under more or less different circumstances, and he has sub- 
sequently had his own distinctive development. However, the earliest 
sources were emotional, more often attitudes of love, trust, and gratitude 
toward beneficent friends than of fear and felt need to propitiate hostile 
demons. Subsequent and subordinate to emotional attitudes were many 
kinds of intellectual beliefs. 

Separate chapters are devoted to the careers of Ahura Mazda, the gods 
of India, China, and Japan, Yahweh, the God of Christianity, and Allah. 
The motives that gave these gods their origin and determined the course 
of their further evolution were felt needs for help to secure material and 
social values. As men ‘are finding scientific methods more effective for 
these purposes, they are losing interest in the gods. Most of the old gods 
are dead, and the remainder are rapidly dying. The Christian God is no 
exception. ‘‘More needful than faith in God is faith that man can give 
love, justice, peace and all his beloved moral values embodiment in hu- 
man relations. .... Man need not mourn the passing of the gods” 
(P. 329). 

Excellent and authoritative as is Professor Haydon’s history of the 
gods, there may be some difference of opinion regarding his conclusion 
that theism is on the road to extinction. For one thing, Professor Haydon 
seems to attribute belief in the divine almost wholly to concern with ma- 
terial and social values recognized in the different cultures. He tends to 
overlook the higher spiritual, intellectual, and aesthetic values which are 
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not sociological in character. In part religion is not social at all, but is as 
James and Whitehead would say “what a man does with his solitariness,”’ 
or as the mystics put it, “‘the flight of the alone to the alone.” While it is 
true that men would find life worth living without belief in God, and 
they would co-operate as well as they could to secure the advancement of 
values by their own unaided efforts, yet life would have infinitely less 
significance and social efforts would appear less worth making than will 
be true if men can continue to believe that their achievements are a pre- 
liminary preparation for an immortality of unending advance assured by 
a friendly supernatural power. Theism wil) hardly disappear unless the 
empirical and rational evidence against it should become conclusive. 
Widely as their conceptions of God vary, most philosophers of the present 
time believe in a God of some kind or other. 

Professor Haydon no doubt would admit that the actual existence of 
God in a realistic sense is not a sociological or cultural problem. To think 
otherwise would be to fall into the genetic fallacy, and the errors of Psy- 
chologismus and Sociologismus. To make this clearer, let us use an anal- 
ogy. Suppose some cultural historian were to write a “biography of the 
atoms,” in which he were to claim that the notion of atoms, which no one 
has ever seen, had its origin in social and cultural conditions, that the 
notion has had many metamorphoses, that the nineteenth-century atom 
is now quite dead, and that thus far there have been a host of contradic- 
tory conceptions of atoms in the present century. Would such a “biog- 
raphy of atoms” disturb the physicist? Whether atoms, or God, or any- 
thing else, actually exists in a realistic sense can be determined only in the 
light of empirical evidence and rational inference. Ontology is not a prov- 


ince of cultural history. 
Wituram Ketrtey WricHt 


Dartmouth College 


The Great Century: A.D. 1800—A.D. 1914. By KENNETH Scott La- 
TOURETTE. New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. 516 pages. $3.50. 
This is the fourth volume in the author’s great series on ‘‘History of the 

Expansion of Christianity.” Its outstanding merit is that, contrary to 

the general popular opinion that the nineteenth century represents the 

period of great decline of Christianity, the author proves this, on the basis 
of abundant factual material, to be only one part of the picture. The nine- 
teenth century in his estimation is the great century, for it was during this 
period that Christianity manifested a tremendous revival of energy and 
creativity which for the first time in history made Christianity a truly 
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world-religion. In the United States alone, the church membership rose 
from 5 per cent in 1790 to 43.5 per cent in rg1o. Such gains are indeed 
remarkable. 

The volume covers the designated period only in Europe and the 
United States. In fact, the bulk of the volume is devoted to the latter 
country. The amount of factual material treated in the volume is aston- 
ishing. Repeatedly the author condenses the contents of a whole book 
into one sentence, for had he given more space to the subject it would 
mar the proportion of his work. The number of works utilized gives 
one the impression of tremendous industry on the author’s part. As a 
survey of the vast field of missionary work carried on by the Roman Cath- 
olic, Eastern Orthodox, and the Protestant groups during this period, the 
book, I believe, has no equal. 

But it is this very condensation of the vast array of material which is 
both the strength and the weakness of the book. One is so overwhelmed 
with the multiplicity of factual information that one can hardly grasp the 
movement as a whole. It is, of course, impossible for anyone actually to 
reduce the argument of a fair-sized book into a single sentence as the au- 
thor has repeatedly attempted to do. 

Moreover, he has relied to a very large degree upon secondary material 
and sometimes was mislead by antiquated or inaccurate treatment into 
repeating the statements or reproducing the actitudes of his authorities. 
One might, for instance, point out that in accordance with O’Gorman’s 
work (p. 257), the author asserts that two of the Carrolls of Maryland, 
Charles and Daniel, signed the Declaration of Independence (p. 231), 
while in reality only one, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, signed it. There 
is a slight discrepancy in the figures given for the increase in church mem- 
bership during the period from 1790 to 1910: on page 177 it is asserted 
that it rose from 5 to 43.4 per cent, while on page 385 this latter figure is 
given as 43.5 per cent. Since most of the works which secured for Tolstoy 
a place in world-literature were written prior to his conversion, it is diffi- 
cult to agree that the conversion “moulded most of Tolstoi’s greatest 
work” (p. 166). There is also lack of clarity in the sentence: ‘Divided 
into a number of races, the Ruthenians were by no means united in 
spirit” (p. 251). One does not see how the Ruthenians, who are racially 
Slavs, could be divided into a number of races. But these are minute de- 
tails which by no means affect the worth of the book as a whole. 


MATTHEW SPINKA 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
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From the Stone Age to Christianity: Monotheism and the Historical Process. 
By WiLt1aM FoxweELt ALBRIGHT. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940. xi+363 pages. $2.50. 

Professor Albright’s thesis is that by the latter part of the second mil- 
lennium B.c. the best thought of the Near East had attained to mono- 
theism. This, then, was the heritage and faith of Moses; and Israel’s reli- 
gion, at least in “‘dominant circles,” held this high level consistently. 
Buttressed with preliminary chapters on archeological results and histori- 
cal method and on the vexed problem of a philosophy of history, and pre- 
sented with characteristic vigor and cogency, it is a challenging book. It 
confronts the reader with matters over which he might delay for comment 
or, perhaps, argument. 

It will be obvious that the book is important. The affirmation of faith 
that “there is an Intelligence and a Will, expressed in both History and 
Nature,” with which chapter ii concludes, is especially deserving of atten- 
tion, representing as it does a position to which probably every worker in 
the field of the ancient Orient, familiar with a hundred years of intensive 
study of man’s beginnings, finds himself drawn. It contains the effective 
antidote to some of the erratic forms of present-day theological specula- 
tion. One may single out also for commendation the clear differentiation 
between the early and the writing prophets, a differentiation which will 
do much to free us from the mistaken notion of the past twenty-five years 
that the great prophets habitually threw themselves into a psychic fit as 
a means of securing the word of the Lord. The treatment of the Servant 
of Yahweh likewise is essentially a reaffirmation of the national interpreta- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that Professor Albright repudiates this and 
the individual interpretation alike, and calls for a sort of eclectic exegesis. 

The main argument of the book, however, is open to serious objection. 
It is astonishing to find Professor Albright indorsing, even with qualifica- 
tions, the notion of a “‘primitive monotheism,” a view so out of date and 
discredited that even prominent Roman Catholic scholarship has aban- 
doned it. After much discussion the claims for an Oriental monotheism 
reduce to those of the Aton cult, the high importance of which must not 
be ignored. That the faith of Moses was of approximately the same level 
is a safe assumption; it is little more than an assumption, for Professor 
Albright has overstrained the biblical evidence in his effort to ascribe 
dependable content to it. He has become a dogmatician, too, not a his- 
torian, when he makes such statements as that “‘all the human charac- 
teristics of Israel’s deity were exalted” (p. 202). But still worse is the 
effort to maintain this exaltation through the sequel. Apparently the 
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crude fighters of the Judges age were ‘“‘exalted” monotheists, for Albright 
denies the existence of anything as low as ‘“‘henotheism.” The argument 
is odd. Jephthah’s statement (Judg. 11:24) is transferred to the eighth 
century or later—an old trick that has fallen into proper disrepute; but 
even so, what does it matter. Was the eighth century, then, henotheistic? 
And what of David’s complaint (I Sam. 26:19), ““They have driven me 
out .... saying. Go serve other gods”? 

But more crucial is a basic confusion of thinking. Monotheism per se 
is a matter of relative indifference; the crucial question is, What sort of 
God does the monotheist worship? True, Professor Albright assumes this 
qualification; he has assured us that “‘all the characteristics were exalted”’; 
but his failure is that he does not apply this criterion to his investigation. 
The exalted ethical and theological thinking implied in such a monotheism 
it is simply absurd to ascribe to “dominant circles” in the Judges period 
or in any period down to the time of the writing prophets. Professor 
Albrizht claims that Elijah and Elisha anticipated in full measure the 
thought of Amos and his successors. But one has only to read the stories 
of Elisha and the bears, or Elijah’s burning up successive companies of 
messengers with heavenly fire, and from the same period Yahweh’s lying 
to Ahab and his deception of Pharaoh, and much more of the same sort, 
to realize that the claim cannot be justified. That some of these stories 
are fictitious matters not a whit to our argument; they are told by devout 
and loyal Yahwists and so are basic documents for contemporary 
Yahwism. 

That the eighth- and seventh-century prophets had reached an im- 
plicit monotheism is beyond dispute; but was it explicit? Notwithstand- 
ing the cogency of Professor Albright’s suggestion that the clarity of Sec- 
ond Isaiah’s teaching on this point is due to his immersion in a pagan en- 
vironment, it yet remains that we lack clear evidence of a real mono- 
theistic faith at a prior time. There is no ground for departing from the 
clear and emphatic tradition of the Bible that subsequent to Moses Is- 
rael’s religion went into a long period of retrogression and syncretism. 
The higher concepts for which Moses stood must have been preserved in 
some group, but it was so weak or otherwise so ineffectual that it has left 
little if any trace of its existence (Deborah is not relevant) until the leader- 
ship of Samuel. From that time on our records show clearly that claims of 
Yahweh’s supremacy were a major motivation in Israel’s religious history; 
from that time on we trace, too, the slow but steady advance in thoughts 


of God and man. 
W. A. Irwin 


University of Chicago 
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Puritanism and Liberty. Being the Army Debates (1647-49) from the Clarke 
Manuscripts, with Supplementary Documents. Selected and edited with 
an Introduction by A. S. P. WoopHovsE. Foreword by A. D. Linpsay. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1938. 100+-506 pages. 18s. 


In these hectic days when England with all she stands for is on trial 
for life, it is not amiss to remind ourselves, especially those of us who up- 
hold democratic ways, of the enormous influence England has had in 
molding the modern world. Any serious recapitulation of facts will reveal 
that many of the most basic institutions and intellectual achievements 
of the modern age germinated first in the ‘‘tight little isle.” Parliamentary 
institutions matured earliest and were first placed on a popular basis in 
England; the Reformation is traceable from Luther back through Hus 
to Wyclif and the English Lollards; ‘‘experimental philosophy” was first 
advocated by Roger Bacon, given publicity by Francis Bacon, institu- 
tionalized by the Royal Society of London, and given utility by Boyle, 
Harvey, Hooke, and Newton; ‘‘divine-right monarchy,” given classic ex- 
pression by a Scot who became king of England, was first successfully 
challenged in England by the opposing ‘‘compact theory” of government; 
English Puritans first used this compact notion (the covenant) in church 
polity and, soon afterward, both in the colonies overseas and in the course 
of the civil wars at home, extended the church-covenant idea into the 
realm of the civil compact; and, finally, leaving out of account English 
contributions in the “‘Age of Reason,” in colonial administration, in 
navigation, in commercial and banking techniques, and the like, it is com- 
mon knowledge that it was in England that the Industrial Revolution 
began. 

All this is not to belittle the achievements of Continentals. Rather, it 
is simply to observe that, in the ebb and flow of modern times, the English 
have made original contributions in the realms of religion, government, 
and science which are not paralleled by any other single European people. 

The book now under scrutiny is a much-too-little-known record of the 
all-important formative period of English democracy. Not that the record 
is complete. The natal period, extending from the late Middle Ages until 
the first Stuart, is not treated in this volume. But the actual birth, the 
labor pains of the first clear expression of English democratic ideas, is 
clearly set forth. This is a record of great significance to Americans, for 
anyone who is familiar with the sources of the democratic opinions of 
Jefferson, Madison, Otis, Mason, and other founders of our nation knows 
how heavily they borrowed from the French philosophes, John Locke, 
Puffendorf, and Vattel, who, in turn, gained their inspiration directly or 
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indirectly from the polemical pamphleteers, the political disputants, and 
the public papers and practices of the Englishmen of Cromwell’s day. 

The core of these disputes, public papers, and polemical pamphlets is 
presented in Puritanism and Liberty. Originally, the publishers planned 
merely a new edition of the Clarke Papers, once edited by the late Sir 
Charles Firth for the Camden Society but long out of print and difficult 
to obtain. But the editor, Professor Woodhouse, has expanded the idea 
so as to include not only the debates of the New Model Army on the 
questions of the political and religious settlement of the realm (1647-49) 
but also excerpts from Puritan books and pamphlets, with some “‘back- 
ground” materials from Luther and Calvin. These excerpts illustrate 
“Puritan Views on Liberty’’—the law of nature, right of revolution, law 
and the Gospel, liberty of conscience, the position of the church in the 
state, Leveller principles, the “Agreement of the People,” the ‘“‘rights and 
liberties of Englishmen,” etc. It is a splendid and highly useful compen- 
dium of rare materials. For example, with an eye to the differences be- 
tween Jefferson and Hamilton in the 1780’s and 1790’s, consider these 
words of Thomas Rainborough and Henry Ireton in the Putney Debates 
(October, 1647): 

[Rainborough] ....I think that the poorest he that is in England hath a 
life to live, as the greatest he; and therefore... . that every man that is to 
live under a government ought first by his own consent to put himeslf under that 
government..... 

[Ireton] .... I think that no person hath a right to an interest or share in 
the disposing of the affairs of the kingdom... . that hath not a permanent 
fixed interest in this kingdom... . that is, the persons in whom all land lies, 
and those corporations in whom all trading lies. 

The question of property rights versus human rights; the appeal to 
‘natural and inalienable rights’; the statement, ‘For by natural birth 
all men are equal” (Richard Overton, 1646); the insistence upon a written 
constitution; the demand for the reform of parliamentary representation 
—all these, belonging to the foundation and structure of English and 
American democracy, are poured from the seventeenth-century English 
crucible. As the Master of Balliol in his Foreword states (written, inci- 
dentally, in 1938): 

I commend the book .. . . to all who wish to be able to give a reason for 
their democratic faith, and wish it could be read so as to stop the mouths and 
pens of those who produce facile refutations of the fundamental ideas of de- 
mocracy. These ideas....if divorced from the religious context in which 
they belong, become cheap and shallow and easy of refutation. Those who 
will take the trouble to get behind the theological language of these docu- 
ments will see how profound those democratic ideas are... .. 
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Professor Woodhouse is to be commended for his selections and for an 
introduction which furnishes a penetrating analysis of Puritan parties 
and political opinions. The book opens up two challenging fields for 
further work. First, a study of the idea of ‘‘Christian liberty” as de- 
veloped from the Gospels, colored and passed on through such competent 
Catholic hands as St. Augustine, and finally molded in Reformation days 
into a political and social concept of democratic faith. The second field is 
the further exploitation of the Clarke manuscripts in Worcester College 
Library, Oxford. Anyone who has seen the eighty-odd volumes of these 
uncatalogued documents knows the problem of untangling a highly com- 
plicated and overlapping mass of seventeenth-century source materials. 
Professor Woodhouse has improved upon Firth’s edition for readability 
in so far as he duplicates Firth’s materials, but both the older volume and 
the new one together merely begin to set forth the pregnant materials of 


the entire manuscript collection. 
RAYMOND P. STEARNS 


University of Illinois 


A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation. By Epw1n Lewis. Harper & 

Bros., 1940. xii+356 pages. $3.00. 

Edwin Lewis belongs to that considerable company of Christian minds 
who have felt the power of the Barthian upheaval. More in the pattern 
of Brunner, however, Dr. Lewis repudiates certain crucial Barthianisms 
and defends the legitimacy of a philosophy of the Christian religion. This 
newest volume of the author of A Christian Manifesto is notable as an- 
other personal confession of faith. That it has much of provocative in- 
sight and contagious conviction will be recognized by the most diverging 
theologian. That it has the serious defect of unresolved confusion must 
be admitted by the most sympathetic. 

The thesis of the book is that Christianity stands or falls with the valid- 
ity of its claim of a unique revelation of God in Jesus Christ, which is 
open only to faith. And this faith, Dr. Lewis insists, is ‘‘susceptible of 
the most complete rational defense” (p. 138). It is a response of the hu- 
man mind to the Word of God. It is in no sense irrational. All of this 
would be clear and intelligible if it were not obfuscated by a persistent 
propensity for the Tertullianesque. Witness such statements as ‘‘Chris- 
tian truth is not of human reasoning but of divine revelation” (p. 182) 
and ‘‘The greatest proof of Christ is that he cannot be proved” (p. 143). 

The crucial question in all of this is that of the criteria of revelation. 
Having recognized the criteria of value, meaning, and universality, as 
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valid for the discovery of revelation in nature, history, human reason, and 
conscience, and even for the distinguishing of the greater ideas of God 
from the lesser in the Old Testament, Dr. Lewis insists that the ultimate 
revelation of God in Christ cannot be judged by ‘“‘human” criteria but 
must be accepted purely on faith as a gift of God. What Dr. Lewis over- 
looks is that if faith is to be reasonable in any sense whatever, it is so be- 
cause it involves a value-judgment presupposing the criteria of the human 
mind. Why this should give this distinguished theologian difficulty is 
hard to understand, for certainly the mind of man, with the criteria of 
reasonableness and meaningfulness implicit in it, is itself not ‘‘man- 
made.” Indeed, Dr. Lewis himself speaks of man as “the most significant 
of all the divine words” (p. 14) because of this very power of apprehend- 
ing God in the world. The confusion here seems to lie in an inadequate 
conception of reason. Certainly reason is as much concerned with value- 
judgments as with the factual and builds its ultimate interpretations and 
achieves its integrative faith in the light of both. One does not have to 
belittle reason to exalt revelation. 

The extended treatment of the doctrine of the Word is speculatively 
suggestive: ‘“The Word as intrinsic to the Divine Life constitutes the 
metaphysical basis of the process whereby that Life comes to objective 
self-expression in creation as we know it’”’ (p. 96). What this means for 
Christology, however, when the Word is spoken of as the ‘‘ultimate sub- 
ject” of the human Jesus, is by no means clear (p. 53). Whether ‘‘sub- 
ject” is here understood as the conscious or a transcendental ego is imma- 
terial so far as the problems raised by it are concerned. 

Another major theme is the doctrine of the Fall. That Christian 
thought in our day is demanding a more realistic and less romantic ap- 
praisal of human nature is clear. But it is not clear why one should choose 
to go back to a Pauline conception of depravity which has no place in the 
thought of Jesus. The gist of Dr. Lewis’ view is expressed thus: ‘The 
man who produces evil has evil at the heart of him. He starts with a moral 
blight” (p. 106). Repeatedly this is interpreted as meaning a metaphysi- 
cal dualism of good and evil. God is engaged in ‘‘a death-grapple with the 
hostile powers of existence” (p. xi). What such a view means for a theistic 
philosophy is at no point adequately suggested. True it is that this “war 
against God”’ is attributed to the very human nature which God must 
create in order to realize his purpose. But if this be the case, if human 
nature had to be made ‘‘with a moral blight” rather than with genuine 
moral freedom, the responsibility for that condition rests with God. One 
could hope that a philosophy of the Christian revelation would grapple 
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more earnestly with this problem, as, for example, Brightman and Ber- 
dyaev have so brilliantly done; but no further solution is suggested here. 

Other chapters present critiques of humanism and naturalism as in- 
adequate to express the Christian faith, of the Bible as “‘containing”’ the 
Word of God, of the church as born of a “‘second primal creative act,” of 
redemption and creation as implying each other, of the Holy Spirit as the 
guarantor of Christian truth, of election as the simple fact that some are 
reached by revelation and others not, and of the Virgin Birth and the 
Resurrection as ‘“‘the supreme acquiescence” of our religion (not necessary 
to salvation, but part of the revealed truth). It is impossible to read this 
book without feeling the desperate religious earnestness that dominates 
it all, the greatness of its faith, and the depth of experience which under- 
lies it, but why the Christian religion should have to be presented so 
arbitrarily is difficult for this reviewer to understand. 


EDWARD T. RAMSDELL 
Vanderbilt University 


Theologie des Alten Testaments, Band III: Gott und Mensch. By WALTHER 
E1curopt. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs Verlag, 1939. 168 pages. Rm. 


4.00. 


With this volume Eichrodt brings to completion his well-known study 
of the theology of ancient Israel. Beginning with an examination of con- 
cepts of individualism and collectivism, the volume moves on through 
personal relations to God (fear, faith, love, and the like), Old Testament 
ethics, sin and forgiveness (fittingly occupying nearly half the volume), 
and death and immortality. 

None may lightly discount the importance of Eichrodt’s work. It con- 
tains much that is deserving of the highest commendation. One of its 
minor points of value is the insistence on the early recognition of individu- 
al rights along with the supposed supremacy of “group solidarity.” More 
significant is Eichrodt’s constant reference of a)) phases of Israel’s religious 
thought to the vision of a God of greatness and supreme goodness. The 
work, too, is highly significant as indicating our emergence from the 
dominance of the “history of religions’? approach to Israel’s thinking. 
There is an Old Testament theology; and it is well to have this reaffirma- 
tion of the fact. 

Yet it is just at this point that the reader experiences his first stirring 
of uneasiness as to the treatment here given. While he has not been at all 


oblivious to the fact of a historic development in Israel’s thought, yet it 
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is too largely true that Eichrodt has reached his conclusions by indiffer- 
ence to the very real gains of our long years of study of Israel’s religion 
as a phase of the entire religious experience of the race. One may cite in 
illustration his claim that Israel’s fear of God was quite different from the 
religious reverence of, say, Babylonia. An unprejudiced study of Baby- 
lonian psalms will reveal, on the contrary, that we can understand the 
higher attainments of Hebrew devotional thought only on the background 
of that of the Near East in general; and Israel’s religion in every phase, 
far from being separated by an impassable gulf from that of her con- 
temporaries, was in the deepest sense the fruition and culmination of 
thousands of years of religious discovery in the Near East. 

But, further, Eichrodt is guilty of gross modernizing. One reads, for 
example, his account of Isaiah’s faith with the growing realization that it 
is not history but dogma. In other words, Eichrodt has reversed the 
process that our entire historic exegesis has shown to be basic to a correct 
understanding of the Bible; instead of understanding Isaiah in his en- 
vironment and circumstances, he has fastened his own dogmas on certain 
of Isaiah’s words. 

In this connection one’s attention is attracted by the recurrence of 
certain words. What are we to deduce from such phrases as the following: 
“Die Grésse der unbegreifliche Gottes, die wunderbare Andersartigkeit 
seines Wesens,” “‘das eigentiimliche Ineinander von Aktivitit und Passi- 
vitat,” “der Dialektik des Glaubensverhiltnisses (in Bund und Gesetz)”’? 
Obviously these ideas would seem even more strange to Old Testament 
thinkers than to us; and to postulate “Andersartigkeit” of a God who is 
thought of most characteristically in anthropomorphic terms, even in 
the relatively late period of a considerable part of the Psalter, is patently 
an absurdity. Yet still an ‘‘unbegreiflich Gott,” and his ‘‘wunderbare An- 
dersartigkeit” do appear in the Old Testament. It is strange that Eich- 
rodt, while postulating these ideas where they are not, overlooks them 
when actually present. But the disturbing fact for his interpretation is 
that these are the views of Koheleth and Job’s friends! The first was a 
cynic; and the latter were properly held up for contempt and criticism by 
the great poet of the dialogue, and by most interpreters since. 

W. A. IRwIN 
University of Chicago 
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APPELHOF, GILBERT, JR. You Can Be Happily Married. New York: Macmillan, 1941. 
xli+218 pages. $2.00. 

This book is one of the most recent of a long series on the importance of marriage 
and the home and the art of homemaking. The author is an Episcopalian clergyman 
who has himself conducted marriage clinics and lectured widely on the marriage theme. 
He has brought the directness of persona) counseling to the printed page. He is help- 
fully practical and has included a unique ‘Marriage Pre-view’’ in the form of questions 
which permit a young man and young woman to know themselves and each other more 
adequately before marriage. There are also useful comments on wedding procedures. — 
Norris UL, TIBBETTS. 


BONNER, CAMPBELL (ed.). The Homily on the Passion by Melito, Bishop of Sardis, and 
Some Fragments of the A pocryphal Ezekiel (Vo\, XV of “Studies and Documents” 
edited by Krrsopr and Stiva Lake.) London: Christophers; Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. ix-+202 pages+2 plates. $5.00. 

This is an edition of that part of the famous papyrus, in the possession of Mr. 
Chester Beatty and the University of Michigan, which was identified as a fragment of 
Melito’s Homily on the Passion. Like other work of Professor Bonner’s, this study is 
complete and adequate with full details of the relation of this element of the so-called 
Chester Beatty Papyrus to the others with which it was associated. As in other cases, 
the splendid co-operation of the British owner and scholars and the scholars of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan enabled the treatment of the fragment as a whole. It is fortunate 
that not only the part in the possession of the University of Michigan but the entire 
fragment is thus reported. 

The text is carefully edited and, judged from the text shown in the plate, edited with 
the accuracy which is characteristic of Professor Bonner. With the text are full and 
useful notes. A translation is appended. The chief element in the present study is the 
Melito homily, but Professor Bonner has done all that could possibly have been done 
with the Ezekiel fragments—Donatp W. RIDDLE. 


Caute, Marcuetre. The Search for God. New York: Dutton, 1941. 320 pages. $2.75. 

The Bible is given a theme in this story of the search for God. Job provides the text, 
finding favor with God because through affliction he remained a seeker. His friends 
were merely believers and, therefore, inconsequential. 

The search is for a perfect God. “In the first chapter of Genesis, a perfect creation 
is deduced from a perfect God... .. In the second account in Genesis, this process is 
reversed ....and an imperfect God is deduced from an imperfect creation.’’ Dissatis- 
fied with the imperfect God of Adam and Eve, the seekers carried on persistently, ex- 
pecting that ‘‘when they had found a perfect God they would also find a perfect world.” 
In the author’s judgement this was “the most remarkable idea ever formulated by a 
group of men since the world began.”” The Hebrews are described as the ‘“‘one race on 
earth who held a man in reverence for the greatness of his ideas rather than for the 
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length of his sword.”” The story is told with compelling originality and vividness. But 
when the author deals with “The Finding,” as represented in Jesus, many readers will 
encounter difficulties. 

The Synoptic Gospels are viewed as relatively unimportant because in these ac- 
counts Jesus is presented, from the standpoint of his teachings, as little more than an 
“enlightened Jewish rabbi.”” They provide no rea) basis, therefore, for the “‘irreconcil- 
able opposition to Judaism” which brought conflict with Jewish authorities and cruci- 
fixion. John’s gospe) is seen as the only reasonable explanation in existence of why 
Jesus’ doctrine so terrified the Pharisees. The author of John is pictured as a Jew, and 
the disciple best loved by Jesus because he alone realized that Jesus’ message could not 
be understood in the light of orthodox Judaism. The conflict between Jesus and the 
Jewish leaders is presented as the one forecast in Genesis between a perfect God with 


a perfect creation and the imperfect God of the Hebrew beginnings—FRraNKLin D. 


ELMER, Jr. 


Crark, Kennetu W. Eight American Praxapostolot. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1941. 204 pages+8 plates. $2.00. 

In comparison with the collections of New Testament manuscripts abroad America 
may seem poor, but the industry in making completely available to scholars what we 
do have is surely unsurpassed. Complete and accurate co)Jations and meticulous de- 
scriptions of the manuscripts and their history do not make thrilling reading for the 
ordinary reader (or student), but their value to the textual critic cannot be overesti- 
mated, especially since von Soden’s apparatus is unfortunately often incomplete and 
regularly inaccurate. In this present volume is a complete composite collation of the 
eight praxapostoloi (exclusive of the corresponding sections in the six complete New 
Testament manuscripts and the Ann Arbor Gospe)s-Acts) known to be in America. 
Though the texts of these several codices show many divergencies, the composite colla- 
tion should not prove burdensome. Since four of the manuscripts (2412, 2401, 1799, and 
876) are members of a family of nine, apparently headed by 2412, there is a further 
justification for this compact and less expensive form of presentation. To the collation 
are prefixed introductions to each of the eight, giving complete descriptions and ac- 
counts, so far as discernible, of the history of each manuscript. One of these (876) was 
published some years ago by Sanders, but Clark is entirely justified in his feeling that 
it will be far more accessible in this volume than as an essay in an earlier Festschrift— 
the classic spot of literary interments. The twelfth-century 2412 may well turn out 
to be of chief interest. It first came to light in 1932 and in the next year was presented to 
Chicago by the late Professor Price. Riddle, who has studied and collated it, has 
graciously allowed Clark to include his collation in the present volume. To add further 
to the value of the book, reproductions of a page of each codex are provided. A careful 
examination of these sample pages would seem to justify confidence that the collations 
are scrupulously accurate. It is by painstaking work of this sort, quite disregarded by 
the average reader, that horizons are being gradually pushed back.—Morron S. ENSLIN. 


CoMFORT, WILLIAM WISTAR. Just among Friends: The Quaker Way of Life. New York: 
Macmillan, 1941. xiv-+210 pages. $2.00. 
“‘Friends,”’ in the title of this book, refers to the Religious Society of Friends. The 


author, who is president emeritus of Haverford College, himself a member of the Society 
with a long line of Quaker ancestry, undertakes to tell us who the Quakers are; what 


they believe; how they conduct their meetings; what contributions they have made to 
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education, to the improvement of business ethics, to the betterment of race relations, 
to the promotion of international peace; and how they behave as citizens of a given 
country and of the world. While warmly appreciative of the people whose religious 
heritage he shares, he is not blind to their limitations. They have produced great busi- 
ness leaders (their virtues of prudence, thrift, and honesty have contributed to their 
economic success) and noble philanthropists, but, as a result of their restraint and in- 
hibitions, they have made small contribution to the enrichment of life through art, 
music, and drama. ‘Quakers would gladly forego the fame of a Byron or Goethe rather 
than be responsible for such a genius in the family!’’ he remarks. 

To those who, to quote the author, express their knowledge of Friends in such a 
statement as ‘“The Quakers are a queer people who say ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ to each other 
and don’t believe in war, but I guess are pretty good citizens,”’ a reading of this book 
will bring a fuller acquaintance. And to all readers it will prove an interesting and in- 
forming volume.—-CHARLES T. HOLMAN. 


Donne, JouN. Ignatius His Conclave—or His Inthronisation in a Late Election in Hell. 
(Reproduced in facsimile from the edition of 1611 with an Introduction by CHARLES 
M. Corrn, associate professor of English, Kenyon College.) Morningside Heights: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. xxiv+viii++149 pages. $1.60. 

Professor Coffin in John Donne and the New Philosophy (cf. Journal of Religion, 
XVII [1937], 306 ff.) gave due attention to the occasion and the content of this lively 
satire conceived by Donne’s “little wandring sportful Soule,” but his brief and scholarly 
Introduction to this facsimile edition is in the main independent of his former treat- 
ment. The Huntington Library copy of the 1611 English edition is the basis of the fac- 
simile. The type is admirably clear: the few illegible words are explained at the end of 
the Introduction. The scene is laid in hell, and Ignatius Loyola is the chief speaker, with 
Copernicus, Paracelsus, Macchiavelli, Philip Neri, and others in minor roles. Matters 
of politics, religion, and science are ingeniously woven into the piece. All the rambling 
speeches are replete with gibes at the expense of the Jesuits. Pascal himself excels 
Donne as a Jesuit-baiter only by being more persistent. His historical knowledge is that 
of his time—he believes in Pope Joanna. The prominence given to Boniface III in early 
Protestant histories (as the perverter of the church through his claim of universal au- 
thority) is reflected in the appearance of Boniface at Lucifer’s side. At the end Ignatius 
“rushes upon Boniface and throwes him out of his seate’”—and having witnessed the 
saint’s “inthronisation”’ Donne’s “sportful Soule,” pleased with its strange adventure, 
returns to the body. Donne’s satire is too erudite for the many but irresistible to the 
initiated.—Joun T. McNEILL. 


CHALMERS, ALLAN KniGutT. Candles in the Wind. New York: Scribner’s, 1941. xii+ 

224 pages. $2.00. 

Christianity in the modern world is too much like a candlelight service in a summer 
camp. As long as the ritual is held under cover it is beautiful and inspiring. But when 
the wind is blowing outdoors and the boys and girls march out of the chapel, the candles 
are snuffed out, and that experience is rather an anticlimax. Candles which can be 
blown out by the winds of the modern world are not enough to light the world. Chris- 
tianity ought to be a torch which cannot be blown out. 

With this general thesis the popular minister of the famous Broadway Tabernacle in 
New York City writes nineteen religious essays, which, while labeled ‘‘not sermons,” 
nevertheless have the homiletic style. Here one finds lovely, beautiful, winsome writing, 
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instinct with social passion. Dr. Chalmers in a peculiar sense represents a small band 
of younger men in the ministry who still believe in the social gospel, who have not lost 
hope and who have not run for cover to some type of “realistic” theology. His is an 
authentic voice of liberal Christianity. For him, Christianity is vital. It has strength 
like the strength of flame and light. It is, to use his own words, “‘a passion and a pil- 
grimage, a pulsing power, a breath-taking beauty, and a haunting memory of a past 
exaltation which may yet again return.” 

In a world going crazy with fear here is a voice that speaks for belief in a good God, 
for a confidence that truth cannot be defeated. This voice will not give up the nature of 
man to the pessimists but believes that God is capable of building at last on earth a 
community in which justice rules and no man fears his neighbor. This is the kind of 
gospel the world needs today, and it is very good to hear a voice which says with as- 
surance that these things shall be if only the light can be kept burning in the darkness 
so that men may see the way.—HERBERT W. HANSEN. 


HEARD, GERALD. The Code of Christ. New York: Harper, 1941. xxi+168 pages. $1.50. 

This book, which continues the mood and tempo of The Creed of Christ, brings 
Gerald Heard closer to the explanation of the moral problem than he ever has been be- 
fore. To understand the Beatitudes as a code—meaning the principles of reality—is to 
enter into the area where a discipline can be established through which the world is to 
be transformed. Thus it is possible to be “happy,” or as the more familiar word puts it, 
“blessed.” Indeed, Heard introduces the study with a chapter entitled ‘““The Pathway to 
Happiness.” 

He uses the Matthew account and discusses seven of the Beatitudes. For reasons 
that will appear strange to some readers, he omits the last two and exchanges the posi- 
tions of the pure in heart and the peacemakers. This fits a scheme, the logic of which is 
clear, but the arrangement of which is arbitrary. It is necessary, it seems, because he 
starts out with the assumption that the seven Beatitudes he discusses are seven rungs on 
a ladder. They must, therefore, afford progressive elevations toward the summit. He 
confesses his interest in setting this seven-runged ladder up against—in his mind—the 
eightfold path of Buddhism. 

Within this pattern he brings characteristic insights to light, supported and illu- 
mined by his recognized competency in the fields of anthropology and psychology. 
There are passages of stirring eloquence, sharp discernment, and abrasive moral chal- 
lenge which evoke the deepest sense of gratitude, even while they disturb the reader. 

It is no disparagement of this brilliant essay to say that at times the author’s intima- 
tions drift perilously close to Buddhist negativism or the pessimism of Schopenhauer. 
One wonders, for example, if the purgation of the ego can stop short of the annihilation 
of the wish to ascend the ladder to happiness. When, however, all is said and all the 
questions the little book inspires are put down for further reflection, the debt one feels 
to the author for this bright and warm explication of the mind of Christ must be gen- 
erously acknowledged. If it is true that the world belongs less to the free than to the 
disciplined, here is a code of discipline that promises qualities in moral understanding 
and life that deserve to inherit the earth—Epwin McNEILL Poteart. 


JeNNEsS, Mary. We Explore the Prophets. New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1941. 
135 pages. $0.70. 
How can high-school students acquire knowledge of the Bible and like it? This is a 
question which has pursued religious educators ever since the child-centered approach 
began to compete with the book-centered method. 
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We Explore the Prophets is an interesting answer to the question. The book is a study 
course conveniently divided into eight major units and seven secondary shorter sections. 
The major units are organized around problems of living which are characteristic of 
every age. The teaching and example of the prophets are offered as assisting young 
people to find their solutions. Elisha and Micaiah throw light on the kind of help God 
gives us. Elijah and Amos are examples of patriotism. Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah teach 
the methods of peacemaking. Jeremiah and Ezekiel emphasize our need of the Bible. 
Nehemiah and Jonah give us food for thought on the race problem. 

The prophets are related to the present not only by the problems to which they 
addressed themselves but also by the form in which the author presents these studies. 
They are, in part, a presentation of actual or imaginary situations which require action. 
The student is given space to write in possible and right choices or kinds of action, 
to express judgments in true-false types of tests, and to report on the findings of his 
reading. 

A great amount of material, supplemented by additional reading outlines, has been 
included. Worship services are offered in association with the studies. Students are 
stimulated to self-expression by the form in which the material is presented. With the 
satisfactory completion of the requirements of these studies, a student becomes eligible 
for membership in ‘“The Explorers’ Club of Palestine.’””—Norris L. T1BBETTs. 


KENYON, Sir FREDERIC. Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts. 4th ed. New York: 

Harper, 1940. xii+-266 pages. $3.00. 

This edition (the Preface is dated December, 1938) is valuable in its presentation of 
data, confusing in their interpretation. Westcott and Hort’s theory is modified piece- 
meal without that thoroughgoing rethinking which is necessary. Thus Kenyon goes 
against Hort in claiming the neutral as a local revision and in the favor shown the oldest 
manuscripts. He agrees with Hort that the genealogical grouping of manuscripts is the 
final clue ‘‘so that the earlier branches may be distinguished from the later.’’ Yet he 
answers the question ‘‘Why not accept the readings of the earliest branches, i.e., the 
‘Western’ text?” only by pointing out, what Hort pointed out, that the Western text is 
not a unity ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 





EMERTON, EPHRAIM (trans.). The Letters of Saint Boniface. (“Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies,’”” No. XXI.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
$3.00. 

This is a translation of letters by, to, and concerning Boniface of Credition made 
from Michael Tangl’s edition, Die Briefe des heiligen Bonifatius et Lullus (1916). Ed- 
ward Kylie translated a large number of these letters, from E. Diimmler’s earlier edi- 
tion, in The English Correspondence of St. Boniface (1911). Emerton has made use of 
Kylie’s rendering of fifteen lines of verse attached to the first letter; otherwise his 
translation is independent of Kylie’s work. Whereas Kylie limited his selection to the 
letters of interest in connection with English affairs, the present translation includes 
Tangl’s entire series with the exception of those letters of Lullus added by the German 
editor and includes many that are of importance for the relations of Boniface with 
popes and other Continental personages. The manuscript left by Professor Emerton 
has been revised for publication by Professor da Piana. The editor of the series, Pro- 
fessor A. P. Evans, explains that Dr. Emerton’s wishes have been observed in the 
avoidance of a narrowly literal rendering and in the omission of critical apparatus. Only 
a few footnotes are supplied. The brief but thoughtful Introduction by the translator 
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offers helpful guidance toward an understanding of the career of Boniface and his ways 
of meeting the problems of his mission. It is pointed out that the letters are silent on 
some points with which Boniface must have been concerned, such as the language used 
in his missionary travels. We may add that with all their fine religious spirit the letters 
do not indicate very clearly the personal motives of the great missionary. Dr. Emerton 
merely alludes to the “missionary impulse” that laid hold of young Winfred at Exeter. 
Boniface himself in a letter of his later years to his “‘soror karissima,” the abbess Bugga, 
speaks of “timor Christi et amor peregrinationis” (Tangl, p. 214; translation in Kylie, 
p. 132; Emerton, p. 170). Perhaps like so many of the Irish peregrini, the apostle of 
Germany left home largely because of a desire to see the world. Yet undoubtedly the 
characterization here given is justified: “‘a man conscious of a great mission, conscious 
also of his own limitations, and overcoming them by the power of an unconquerable 
faith” (p. 17). The book is an important addition to this lengthening series of sources 
in English.Joun T. McNEILL. 


Foote, HENRY WILDER. Three Centuries of American Hymnody. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1940. x-+418 pages. $4.00. 

This book comes at a time when interest in hymns, their tunes, and congregational 
singing is greater than it has been at any time thus far in this twentieth century. 

A fine feature of the book is the plan of carrying desirable biographical information 
in footnotes which permits a smoothly flowing account of the various streams of hymnic 
thinking without interruption. Following a brief but adequate review of “the heritage 
of English psalmody” and “the reign of the Bay Psalm Book,” Dr. Foote, in interesting 
and scholarly fashion, treats of the development of the various factors which influenced 
the mid-nineteenth-century flood of books. The statement that a new period in hymn 
writing began immediately following the Civil War is undoubtedly correct and, in the 
opinion of your reviewer, not so arbitrary as the author modestly suggests. 

His discussion of the Bay Psalm Book (from which the recent “‘paper’’ of the Hymn 
Society was taken), the chapter on the revival of singing in New England in the eight- 
eenth century, his sympathetic treatment of the gospel song, his evaluation of the 
contribution of Whittier, are all high spots. His last chapter, “Retrospect and Pros- 
pect,” is excellent not only for its recapitulation and evaluation of tendencies but for 
its sound implied advice which compilers should heed. The veiled warning to modern 
compilers of the inadvisability of introducing into their books too much of the old Latin 
hymnody with its plainsong settings is timely, for “the fact remains that many of them 
reflect a mode of thought even more archaic than that of the early psalmody, and 
equally inadequate as an expression of the religion of the modern man.’”’—RoBErt G. 
McCvutTcHan. 


GoopsPEED, Epcar J. The Four Pillars of Democracy. New York: Harper, 1940. 

148 pages. $1.75. 

Here is the profound faith of a great scholar presented lucidly, beautifully, and with 
apt illustration. The four pillars of democracy are the faiths of science, humanism, 
society, and religion. In an age of specialization Dr. Goodspeed sees the three lesser 
faiths in danger of being exclusive, but he finds in the fourth that which is great enough 
to take the others under its wing and make them harmonious and strong as a foundation 
for satisfying life. 

It is the faith of science that (1) there is something to be known about the universe, 
(2) there is a faithfulness of the universe, and (3) the framework of the world is truth. 
Further, science has “brought a new reinforcement to the old doctrine of the nobility of 
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labor. It believes in Work.’ Humanism believes in the worth of man, his past, his 
art, poetry, civilization, aspirations, and despairs, his character, heroes, causes, achieve- 
ments, and the like. It is the faith of society that man needs man to be Man at all and 
that the whole social structure is built upon a fundamental trust of man in his fellows. 

These faiths have dangerous weaknesses and need a faith that is higher to bring 
them to fulfilment. “The synthesis which combines and completes these faiths is the 
faith of religion. . . . The genius of religion lies not as so many suppose in its narrowness, 
but in its breadth. It is precisely the one all-embracing faith; the one that is capable 
of making room for all the rest.” 

If these other fields need religion, religion needs them. Science keeps religion free 
of superstition; humanism purges it of the cheap and tawdry; society relates it to 
human need. 

“There is no subtler peril than that of underestimating the Christian’s faith,” says 
the author. He does not.—FRANKLIN D. ELMER, JR. 

Harris, ERDMAN. Introduction to Youth. New York: Macmillan, 1940. xii+221 
pages. $1.75. 

Dr. Harris teaches adolescents at Lawrenceville, New York, lectures to ministerial 
students at Union Theological Seminary, and speaks frequently to groups of both kinds— 
youth and youth leaders. This book is a talk to adults about youth, especially intended 
for those who would preach to, teach, or counsel them. It is well illustrated from con- 
crete situations and presents some fundamental principles in a simple manner.—E. J. 
CHANE. 

Hart, Horne i. Chart for Happiness. New York: Macmillan, 1940. xi+198 pages. 
$2.00. 

“Chart for Happiness,’’ Euphorimeter, is a new instrument designed to diagnose 
the causes of human anguish. “It is to point the way to constructive measures which 
may relieve maladjustments, promote the cure of mental suffering, and open the way 
toward more joyous living.” This volume is intended for two types of readers: those 
who may need this happiness and such professional leaders as psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, psychiatrists, physicians, social workers, pastors, and other professional men and 
women who are concerned with the happiness and unhappiness of people. 

Part I discusses the pursuit of happiness in nine chapters. Problems of a menacing 
world are presented as human difficulties hindering the search for happiness. Amuse- 
ments, one’s work, love life, and one’s home are considered as the four main fields of 
human activity. Practical suggestions are given to overcome failure, to acquire a 
creative relationship among the members of one’s group, and to build valid thrills. 
Hart gives religion a definite place in the attainment of happiness. Meditation, relaxa- 
tion, and concentration as factors in a personal approach to God are not as far-reaching 
as similar suggestions from Wieman’s outline of suggested procedure in Methods of 
Private Religious Living. 

Part II presents the nature of the Euphorimeter tests in the measurement of happi- 
ness. This section is not meant for the lay reader. The tests are a combination of 
questionnaire, rating scale, and check list. Twenty-three problem-finder questions 
are given at the outset to locate the area of unhappiness. Some of these areas are 
treated at length. The Happiness Spectrum is used to diagnose social adjustment, but 
none of the techniques of the Thurstone and Chave attitude tests are given. 

This is a book which professional people having the responsibility for counseling 
others should carefully study and use.—EArLE E. EMME. 
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Harwoop, SuMNER. How To Work with People. Cambridge, Mass.: Cambridge 

Analytical Services, 1278 Massachusetts Avenue, 1940. 197 pages. $2.50. 

The writer regards co-operativeness as the secret of ability to get along with people. 
He analyzes this in twelve chapters in a nontechnical, sociopsychological style. For 
persons of about senior high school training it provides a fair discussion of some phases 
of the general topic without introducing technical problems.—ERNEsT J. CHAVE. 


KeréNyI, CARLO. La Religione antica nelle sue linee fondamentali. (‘Storia delle re- 

ligioni,’”” XIV). Bologna: Zanichelli, 1940. xii++285 pages. L. 30. 

M. Kerényi seems in this work to have revised chapter i of his A pollon and so dis- 
covered that he was embarked on another book. The new venture is quite as interesting 
as the older one, however, and so the scholarly world is the gainer so long as his new 
work is understood as a contribution to the philosophy of religion and not to its sys- 
tematic history. 

Under the spell of the neat regularity with which the statistical results of the physical 
sciences are set forth, many students have espoused the dream of a similar attack upon 
the problems raised by the study of religions. They approach their task with an objec- 
tive method, gather factual minutiae with diligence, classify and systematize, and set 
forth the results with the meticulous warning of the scientist, ‘True within the con- 
ditions of the given experiment.” But since religion is the most intensely human of all 
human affairs, and the most closely interwoven with the idiosyncrasies of personality, 
statistical treatment is likely to be inadequate. Answers to the important questions: 
“What does the given rite or religious object mean to the devotee? What feelings does 
it arouse in him? How deep are the springs of his reactions to it?” are matters of fact 
quite as much as are the rites men observe and the objects which they worship. Un- 
fortunately, they belong to an order of facts most difficult of access despite their ex- 
treme interest and importance. 

M. Kerényi belongs among those who try their hands at restoration of flesh and 
skin to the fossilized bones of extinct religions, a procedure which lies always open to 
adverse comment by specialists but at the same time a work which students and the 
remainder of the intelligent public enjoy. They will find his presentation of sundry 
concepts of Greek and Roman religion interesting and profitable. They will discover 
that his thesis of the importance of the sense of direct reality in these religions requires 
long brooding to appreciate, particularly if they bring to their reading the conviction 
that the notion of being adds nothing to the logical content of a subject. 

This is a book that merits the wider circulation which an English translation would 
afford.—Pavut G. Morrison. 


Love, JULIAN Price. How To Read the Bible. New York: Macmillan, 1940. x+204 
pages. $2.00. 

The author of this volume, who is professor of English Bible at the Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary, offers a convenient handbook of instruction in the art of Bible reading 
to laymen. Scholars will find no new information in this handbook, but it should be of 
service among those common folk who still must be milk-fed in their religious reading. 
This is not to depreciate the work, since obviously the Bible’s contemporary significance 
lies among plain people engaged in routine religious living rather than among technical 
scholars. For such a wider public Professor Love furnishes an excellent introduction to 
further appreciation and understanding. 

How To Read the Bible proposes a number of methods of approach to biblical ma- 
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terials adapted to personal and family practice. It is suggested that the Bible be read 
by whole books, by story and character divisions, by “mood” selections, and by syn- 
thesis of related materials in various books, among other ways. The second part of the 
book presents an outline of reading units—a private lectionary system, so to speak. 
Finally, there is a discussion of the several literary types found in the biblical literature 
and a sketch of various kinds of religious experience reflected in the Bible. The aim 
throughout is to stimulate actual reading of the Bible and to develop appreciation of its 
contents in terms of what the biblical writings were, in history and in faith. 

The viewpoint of the author is quite conservative although by no means funda- 
mentalistic. Lucid in style and warm in appreciation, this volume exhibits the Bible 
as a record of religious experience which was significant in the ancient world and which 
is of supreme value in our time.—LELAND JAMISON. 


May, Ro to. Springs of Creative Living. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. 

271 pages. $2.00. 

This is a very much worth-while book combining certain aspects of the fields of 
philosophy, psychology, theology, history, therapeutics, and common sense. The as- 
pects of psychology presented are limited to psychoanalysis. The particular authors 
referred to in this field are Freud, Jung, Adler, Horney, Rank, and Dr. Kunkle. 

May states that the purpose of the volume is “to bring together the two great 
streams of the understanding of human nature, psychotherapy and religion.” He 
describes this psychotherapy as a new application of depth psychology. Thus these 
two fields bring the richest fulfilment of human desires. He begins his discussion by 
explaining that human beings desire meanings in life. Religion is the essential field to 
give these meanings or values. 

The havoc which authority may play in a life is clearly envisaged. Freedom is 
needed, but it must be balanced with determination because they belong together. 
Healthy religion does not give devices for repression of human desires but “rather [is] 
an affirraing of one’s self as a creature of God.” 

Freud is referred to many times. The usual psychoanalytical nomenclature of trans- 
ference, dreams, libido, narcissism, unconsciousness, and sex are emphasized. Jung 
and Adler are well presented. One is disappointed in finding no reference to any of the 
scientific psychologists or to any of the scientific literature in the field. James’s classic, 
Varieties of Religious Experience, is not mentioned. Those acquainted with counseling 
and personnel work will also be disappointed in finding no reference to intelligence, 
emotional, aptitude, and personality tests by which we seek to make additional objec- 
tive analyses of the counselee. Many of these objective measures are sufficiently re- 
liable and valid to be useful. Further disappointment for some in personnel work lies 
in finding no reference to vocational choices, economic failure, parental dependence, 
or a discovered personal purpose in life. But repeated reference is made to sex adjust- 
ment, which scientific psychology regards as only one of the major motives in life. 

The book is exceptionally well written. The style is direct and forceful. The many 
case illustrations add to human interest and clarity. Chapter vi on “What Is Healthy 
Religion?” is especially significant where religion is defined as the stream of meaning— 
in love, in friendship, in work, and in life as a whole—which is expressed in creative 
living. The dangers of repressing youth with morbid views and puritanical practices 
are forcibly and clearly explained.—EarLE E. EMME. 
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Morratt, JAMES. Jesus Christ the Same. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. 

223 pages. $2.00. 

The subject treated by Moffatt in the Shaffer lectures for 1940 in the Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School represents, perhaps, the basic inquiry among competent stu- 
dents of the New Testament today. Equally capable scholars adopt definitely dif- 
ferent points of view. There are those who maintain that Jesus as the critical historian 
presents him on the basis of a careful sifting of the data afforded by the sources is a 
figure too diminutive in stature to stir religious adoration. Paul is interpreted as having 
clearly sensed this (II Cor. 5:16) and as definitely exalting the Christ of faith above the 
Jesus of history. The significant thing becomes what the worshiping group makes of 
Jesus from age to age, without any necessary reference to the actual facts and intrinsic 
values of the life of Jesus in Palestine. The position is concretely illustrated by the 
judgment recently expressed to the reviewer in informal conversation that S. J. Case’s 
Jesus, a New Biography, though furnishing an accurate picture of the Jesus who lived 
in Palestine, was of negligible value by comparison with Jesus through the Centuries, 
by the same author, when the interests of religious faith were involved. 

In Jesus Christ the Same, Professor Moffatt questions the validity of the approach 
to the study of the New Testament made by proponents of the “‘socio-historical” and 
“form criticism” methods. He freely admits that the Gospels are not annals and that 
they, with the remainder of the New Testament, are literature “with a purpose,” 
“composed by faith for faith,’’ but he holds it to be equally true that the apostolic 
tradition, which is the substance of the whole New Testament, centers about a “living 
core” of eyewitness testimony. This eyewitness testimony rests solidly upon what 
Jesus thought of himself. Primitive community life in the churches affords no adequate 
explanation for the New Testament picture of Jesus as Lord. Instead of being a sort 
of “posthumous halo,” that picture is a reflection of the exalted view Jesus had of his 
own person and mission. It leaves no room for doubt that ‘“‘Jesus was himself conscious 
of being more than a prophet or a teacher” and that “‘he knew himself to be Son of God 
as no ordinary person did.” 

Thus viewed, Jesus the historical person becomes the central Christian fact. It is 
what he was and did that has supplied the motive for revival and reformation through- 
out Christian history. The constant need of the church is an awareness of “what the 
Lord is in the gospel.” Historical study of the New Testament keeps religious experi- 
ence vital and wholesome by preventing the separation of “what God did through 
Jesus from what Jesus was and did in relation to God and man during his earthly 
ministry.”—ALBERT E. BARNETT. 


NALL, T. Otto. Move On, Youth. New York: Friendship Press, 1940. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, $0.60. 

The ten sketches in this book are from personal interviews by the author with young 
migrants. They are composite but typical pictures, including C.C.C. boys, Negroes 
from the South, German refugees, share croppers, seasonal workers, and others. Con- 
ventional services cannot meet their needs, but experiments are being tried to help 
these young Americans keep up their morale in their struggle to find a living oppor- 
tunity. Their challenge to the Christian church is well presented—ERNEsT J. CHAVE. 
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“Parish Educational Program Packet,” issued by the National Council of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, New York. $0.50. 


“The Pastoral Series,” By R. S. Caatmers and B. McK. Gar ick (eds.). Courses in 
series: Lessons in the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, The Christian Life of Faith, Love 
and Duty, Privileges of the Christian Sacraments, How the Church Began, The Life 
and Work of the Church. New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1940. For each course, a 
teacher’s manual, $1.10; a pupil’s workbook, $0.70; a catechism, $0.35. 


“The Christian Living Series,’ By Lota C. PALMER and LEON C. PALMER (eds.). 
Workers of the Kingdom of God (second junior course) and Christian Life and Con- 
duct (first senior high school course). New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1940. 


Teacher’s manual, $1.00; pupil’s workbook, $0.75. 


“Work Book Series.” Three new issues: Confirmation Made Interesting, by R. S. 
LAMBERT and FLoraA S. FENDER; Our Family, the Church, by GEORGE B. SCRIVEN; 
and Christian Symbolism, by AuiceE M. BrooxMan. New York: Morehouse-Gor- 
ham, 1940. 


The foregoing list of publications, issued under direction of the National Council 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church during the past year, indicates the careful atten- 
tion being given to religious education in that denomination. The “Parish Educational 
Program Packet” contains a large wall chart, 38 50 inches, listing objectives for each 
age level from nursery school to adulthood, typical experiences individuals are having, 
means of Christian education, and available material for guidance of teachers and 
parents. Three guide books discuss ways in which this analysis may be used in planning 
a parish educational program. 

“The Pastoral Series” is the result of a growing belief that the rector in the local 
parish must give more personal attention to the religious education of children and 
youth. The general plan is for the rector to give an introductory statement each Sunday 
to a department, to be followed by class study using work books with questions to be 
answered. The series is primarily doctrine-centered and in the Introduction the editor 
says: “Today I think there is fairly general agreement that the subject matter of the 
lessons does not need to be adapted to the various grades. It is the method and manner 
of presentation which should be flexible and adapted to the age of the pupil.” This 
assumption would probably be questioned by many educators. 

While the work books in this series and in the supplementary series of “Work Books” 
are skilfully designed, very neatly printed, and well illustrated, there are many prob- 
lems involved in the techniques. The time required to search for answers and filling in 
responses almost prevents any teaching and encourages careless and meaningless 
activity. Many of the questions deal with types of experience beyond the age groups 
to which they are given and tend to evoke merely verbal response. The tendency is for 
the whole method to become indoctrination without creating appreciation of the basic 
facts and values underlying the concepts, customs, and sentimental attitudes. The 
whole plan is based upon the felt necessity in leaders of this ritualistic and highly 
organized church for making children familiar with the traditional ideas, symbols, 
services, customs, and doctrinal statements of the church. In the task of making “‘good 
churchmen” there is a danger of getting conformity and loyalty to a group without 
critical co-operation and rational appreciation of the teachings of virtues when pre- 
sented. The reviewer does not attempt to criticize the theological concepts used in 
different texts but wonders whether the vague uses of the term “God,” the static 
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traditional idea of Christian faith, and the multiplication of abstract words do in- 
fluence conduct in any vital way. “Facts” seem to be so divorced from real life-situa- 
tions that it is impossible to see how any transfer of training to everyday adjustments 
can be made. 

In the series on “Christian Living” the statement of pedagogical methods and 
psychological principles is much more modern and realistic. But again the courses for 
juniors are uncritical bodies of informational material with catechetical drill methods 
for fixing it in memory. The Bible is said to be the textbook of the church “for our 
blessed Lord has caused all holy Scripture to be written for our learning.” Yet the Old 
Testament stories are presented as legends where both God and the outstanding 
persons practice unethical behavior. The junior high school course is an elaboration 
of abstract virtues which are given adult approval. While the young people are en- 
couraged to take assignments and responsibility for class leadership, they are not 
stimulated to think critically or to discover truth in the on-going life-processes. The 
language, forms, and interests of religion are unrelated to current experience and daily 
living. 

The whole educational scheme shows a definite effort to use modern pedagogical 
methods, to make rectors and teachers become better prepared for their tasks, and to 
develop young people into intelligent, loyal churchmen. Yet the reviewer finds every 
part encumbered with so much traditional content material and ecclesiastical me- 
chanics that in his judgment a dead weight handicaps vital Christian growth. While 
a warm Christian spirit is manifest in every lesson, indoctrination seems to crowd out 
dynamic religious experience.—ERNEST J, CHAVE. 


PETTEE, JULIA. Classification of the Library of Union Theological Seminary in the City 
of New York. Revised and enlarged edition. New York: Union Theological Sem- 
inary, 1939. xxvi+793 pages. $15.00. 

No one will dispute the Sminary’s claim that “this Classification is the most com- 
prehensive scheme for the arrangement of religious literature now published in any 
language.” A survey of the Synopsis, pages xix-xxvi, where the major symbols are 
interpreted, furnishes the reader a bird’s-eye view of the scheme of six groupings for 
the library. This brief glance also shows that church history and political history are 
classed together, which is a convenience possible only to seminaries which are not part 
of a large university system. 

Miss Pettee’s work will be deeply appreciated by seminary librarians throughout 
the English-speaking world, since it bears on the surface evidence of the constant opera- 
tion of both theory and practice, the two legs of the calipers of sound knowledge. 

It is naturally not a work for the general reader, but neither is its usefulness con- 
fined to library workers. Any careful student in the wide field of religions will find the 
book a help in the organization of the subject of his interest. Among other things he 
will find herein a dictionary of dates, a comprehensive roster of churches and religious 
denominations, check lists of ecclesiastical writers and their works and of Hebrew and 
Hindu literature—all items of immediate usefulness in compact form. 

The printing is clear and even pleasing and the Index quite satisfactory.— PaAut G. 
MorkIson. 


Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, Vo\. TX. Philadelphia: Press 
of the Jewish Publication Society, 1939. xx-+105-+88 pages. 
In this report Dr. Solomon Gandz deals with early Hebrew mathematics, illustrating 
the role of the Jewish scholars in transmitting and developing the scientific heritage 
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of the ancient Orient. His study of the references to the Zodiacal light in ancient 
Hebrew literature suggests interesting interpretations of “the pillar of the dawn” and 
the “‘pillar of fire” in the Bible record. 

The report contains, also, the original Arabic text and Samuel ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew 
translation of Maimonides’ Treatise on Resurrection, edited critically, with notes and 
Introduction by Dr. Joshua Finkel. Specialists in the language will be grateful to have 
these texts in their hands, and students of philosophy will welcome the clear statement 
of Maimonides’ position on this problem where he was forced to combine loyalty to 
his own tradition with intellectual deference to Greek ideas of immortality.—A. Evs- 
TACE HAYDON. 


Porrat, Epwix McNenu. These Shared His Cross. New York: Harper, 1941. xvi-+ 

192 pages. $1.75. 

Ina sense this book is a sequel to Dr. Poteat’s book of a year ago, These Shared His 
Passion. It is a series of reverently imaginative portrayals of some of the people who 
had to do with Jesus on the day of his crucifixion: the lictor who scourged him, Simon 
of Cyrene, the women who wept for him, the two thieves who were crucified with him, 
those who passed him by, Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus who buried him, and 
the centurion who crucified him. The second section of each chapter relates to the 
imaginative picture which precedes it and is in each case a discussion of how the cross 
bears on such matters as cruelty, wealth, the family, the meaning of life, liberalism, 
orthodoxy, and the war mind. 

In the imaginative sections of each chapter the author writes beautifully and 
thoughtfully, reconstructing his characters out of a mind made fertile by a combination 
of sound scholarship and poetic insight. The second section of each chapter is dynamic 
interpretation of how the principle of sacrifice may be related to the burning issues of 
modern life. It is a book especially suitable for Lenten reading. —HERBERT W. HANSEN. 


Rosson, G. B. The Mind of Jesus Christ. London; Epworth Press, 1941. 152 pages. 

55. 

After chapters on the Gospels and on Jesus’ life this book undertakes a brief and 
elementary summary of his teaching—his teaching about God, about the Kingdom 
of God, and about himself, especially about the significance of his death. The chief 
defect is the author’s reading into the mind of Jesus much which plainly belongs to 
the later period of reflection upon the meaning of Jesus. “History and interpretation 
in the Gospels” are not carefully enough distinguished.—JoHn Knox. 


Corrin, Henry SLOANE. Religion Yesterday and Today. Nashville: Cokesbury Press» 

1940. 183 pages. $1.75. 

The distinguished president of Union Theological Seminary surveys developments 
within the thought of the church during the last half-century. Devoting a chapter to 
each of the following subjects—evolutionary science, divine immanence, biblical criti- 
cism, religious experience, the social conscience, and the church—Mr. Coffin quickly 
surveys the progress of thought with regard to it, pointing out both gains and losses, 
and then presents the significant conclusions to which he himself has been led. It is 
as true now as it has always been that one cannot understand his own day without 
seeing it against the background of yesterday. That background, so far as some of 
the recent theological problems of today are concerned, this book undertakes to pro- 
vide. Younger men will learn many interesting things about the ways churchmen were 
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thinking a generation ago; older men will be reminded of much they have forgotten. 
Both groups will understand today better. 

The book comprises the Jarrell Lectures at Emory University. If a criticism of a 
merely editoria) feature can be allowed, I should like to raise a serious question about 
the growing practice of publishers of placing “footnotes” at the back of a book rather 
than on the pages where they apply. In a book like this of Dr. Coffin footnotes are 
important, and I believe they should be placed where they can be conveniently con- 


sulted.—JouN Kwox. 


Srmpson, Writram W. Jews and Christians Today: A Study in Jewish and Christian 

Relationships. London: Epworth Press, 1940. 86 pages. Cloth, 35; paper, 2s. 

To this reviewer's taste this little book comprising four addresses given as the 
Social Service Lecture for 1940 in London has not much to commend it. Its content is 
not new, either as to facts or ideas, nor is its style good (suffering undoubtedly from 
transposition from the spoken to the written form). It repeats many of the old bro- 
mides about solving the Christian-Jewish problem by “talking things over” through 
lectures, discussions, forums, and a half-dozen other devices which at very best affect 
only the thinking or rational processes. The suggested remedies do not begin to pene- 
trate the irrational or emotional levels where lie the roots of anti-Semitism. Mr. Simp- 
son is right in saying that anti-Semitism is now a politico-economic weapon wielded 
for political expediency in the area of power politics. Therefore the milk-and-water 
remedies suggested do not go far or deep enough. Neither do the author’s reasons for 
the existence of anti-Semitism in the ancient and modern world manifest any depth of 
understanding of the problem. Mr. Simpson writes under the terrible pressure of 
England at war, which may be some excuse for the weaknesses in the book. 

He does make clear certain fundamental matters: (1) Anti-Semitism is hatred and 
hatred is a disease that once unleased is uncontrollable, extending itself to all elements 
of a nation’s population. (2) The redemption of Palestine as a product of Jewish 
idealism wil] have far-reaching effects on Jewish-Christian relations for in the quondam 
Holy Land Jews are creating a new life which is a “‘translation into the spiritual, cul- 
tural, social and economic life of a community of the great traditions of rabbinic Ju- 
daism.” This will be a powerful antidote to the propaganda now world-wide that the 
Jew is uncreative and unproductive (‘‘a leech,” say the Nazis) and serve to emphasize 
what is at the core of the problem facing all peoples now—that the Jewish-Christian 
way of life is practicable even in this world of blood and iron. On this Jews and Chris- 
tians can unite. Indeed they must unite against a common enemy who scorns to de- 
struction their collective contributions.—BARUCH BRAUNSTEIN. 


SPERRY, WILLARD L. What We Mean by Religion. New York: Harper, 1940. 177 pages. 
$1.75. 

Dean Sperry’s Florida Southern College Lectures, delivered before the student 
body of that institution in the spring of 1940, review with stimulating freshness some 
of the basic problems of religion: the nature of religion, faith, prayer, morals, God. No 
small merit of the book is its quality of personal confession. Pointing to the social and 
cosmic interests of humanism and theism, respectively, the author affirms his faithina 
theistic view as most comprehensively true to the facts of experience. Faith he con- 
ceives as thoroughly rational. It is the “endeavor to vindicate a hypothesis” in the 
realm of value. Its task is to try “to relate ourselves to our world at the point where 
scientific knowledge is compelled to lay it down.” 
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Prayer is fellowship with God. Spiritual maturity in prayer calls for mysticism, 
not magic, and excludes the kind of morally irresponsible prayer which seeks personal 
control of nature and the coercion of other personalities. In ethics the author finds the 
principle of doing more than our duty the key to the Christian point of view. Believing 
that it is the theoretical validity of the whole Christian ethic which is in question in our 
day, Dean Sperry expresses the conviction that that ethic is actually closer to nature 
and the ultimately real than its contradictory. In the discussion of God the author 
passes quickly over cosmological and teleological considerations to what he regards as 
the essence of the ontological argument, namely, that man’s rationality is unintelligible 
apart from the rationality of the universe—EDWARD THOMAS RAMSDELL. 


STREEDER, G. J. Een Beoordeeling van Barths Exegese van I Corinthen 15. Amsterdam: 

H. J. Paris, 1938. 142 pages. Fr. 290.. 

This is a most satisfying and attractive monograph. Format and typography, 
careful selectiveness of the Bibliography, superb documentation, and methodical and 
painstaking execution of the discussion combine to make this one of the most compe- 
tent treatises the reviewer has read for some time. The purpose of the writer is to test 
the exegesis of Barth’s work on I Cor. 15 (Die Auferstehung der Toten (3d. ed., 1935]). 
He points out the importance of this chapter in Barthian theology, and he shows very 
vividly how the theological presupposition of Barth’s really affects the exegesis not 
merely of this one passage but of the whole first letter to the Corinthians, if not the 
entire Pauline corpus of letters. 

Streeder follows the divisions of Barth’s treatment of I Cor. 15 and discusses each 
pericope by itself. The chief merit of Streeder’s treatment is that he tries to “get at” 
what Paul really said and what Paul meant by the words he was using. He emphasizes 
that Paul was an Aramaic-speaking person writing in Greek and that therefore his 
vocabulary needs close observation. The meaning of various terms (anthropological, 
theological, etc.) is subjected to careful scrutiny in the light of LXX, rabbinic, and 
other contemporary literary usage. The book closes with a brief conclusion which 
reveals, as does the discussion throughout, an appreciation of Barth’s purpose and 
theology but also an understanding of the shortcomings of his exegesis. Streeder seeks 
to supply a corrective to Barth’s exaggerated theological claims in the exegesis of I 
Cor. 15 by concentrating on the actual language of the text, and he succeeds in his 
purpose.—JAMES MUILENBURG. 


Witson, FrEpD Taytor. These Three Alone. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. 

270 pages. $1.50. 

Know thyself, control thyself, and give thyself—these three form the foundation 
of the book. The author writes as a plain man for plain men. The style is that of Dale 
Carnegie and the themes are those which have tempted the minds of sages. 

The contribution of the book is found in a multitude of quotations, a constant suc- 
cession of vivid illustrations, and the lucid style of the author. The book is avowedly 
written for those unacquainted with the ponderous vocabulary and obscure phrasing 
of the philosophers. Many in the pew will find it helpful, and preachers have something 
to learn from its style—FRANKLIN D. ELMER, JR. 











In September, 1941, the University of Chicago will 
celebrate its Fiftieth Anniversary 


The Press has been a part of the University from the beginning. It is the voice of 
the University, without which the words and the works of scholars could not be 
heard and disseminated for the advancement of the knowledge of the world. In 
its first fifty years the Press has published almost 3,000 titles, and is currently 
publishing eighteen scholarly journals. First to be established was the Journal 
of Political Economy in December, 1892; last to be acquired was the Journal of In- 
fectious Diseases, whose publication was taken over in January, 1941. The 18 
journals published by the University of Chicago Press are: 


In the humanities and the social sciences 


Tue JourNAL oF Pouiticat Economy. Founded Eruics. An International Journal of Social, Politi- 
1892. Edited by Jacos VINER and Frank H. cal, and Legal Philosophy. Founded in 1890. 
Knicut. Bi-monthly, $5.00 Published by the University of Chicago Press since 


Tue Lrprary QuarRTERLY. Founded in 1931. Edited ana tabi Poh apes ga apap 


Perry. Quarterly, $4.00 a year 
by W M.R . Quarterly, $5.00 > 
Cn RAE. rare Pe PI as tte Sctcce omy. Maakedisa WOR. Edited 4s 


Tue Sociat Service Review. Founded in 1927. Ronatp S. Crane. Quarterly, $5.00 a year 


Edited by EntrH Assott, SopHonisBa P. BRECK- Tics ‘Assiinan Nceuicks, ob Seaarets Lanaiatne 
Waser Aaa y Py py ae Estey’ AND “paepsy Founded in 1895 (continuing 
msc. Quarteriy, 54.00 a year Hebraica, established 1884). Edited by Gzorce G. 
Tue JouRNAL OF Mopern History. Founded in CAMERON. Quarterly, $5.00 a year 
1929. Edited by BeRNADOTTE E. ScuMITT and Typ Journat or Business OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Louis GorrscHatK. Quarterly, $4.50 a year Curcaco. Founded in 1929. Edited by Eowarp A. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy. Founded in Duppy and Martin J. FREEMAN. Quarterly, 
1895. Edited by HERBERT BiuMER. Bi-monthly, $4.00 a year 
$5.00 a year THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION. Founded in 1928. Edit- 


Tue Untversiry or Cuicaco Law Review. ed by Joun Knox. Quarterly, $4.00 a year 


Founded in 1933. Edited by Tue Untversiry or C1assicaL Puitotocy. Founded in 1906. Edited by 
Cuicaco Law Scuoor. Quarterly, $2.00 a year Jaxos A, O. Larsen. Quarterly, $4.00 a year 


In the physical and biological sciences 


Tue BoranicaL Gazetre. Founded in 1875. Pub- Tue Journat or Geotocy. Founded in 1893. Edited 
lished by the University of Chicago Press since 1896. by Rotun T. CHAMBERLIN. Semi-quarterly, $6.00 
Edited by E. J. Kraus. Quarterly, $8.00 a year 


Tue ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL. Founded in 1895. Puystotocicat ZoG.tocy. Founded in 1928. Edited 
Edited by Paut W. Merritt, Hartow Snap- by WarRDER C. ALLEE. Quarterly, $7.50 a year 


aay, and Oro Srauve, 2e-menthiy,$70:00 ¢ year THE JourNAL oF InFEecTious Diseases. Founded in 


Tue BuLLeTIN OF MATHEMATICAL BIopHysics. 1904. Published by the University of Chicago Press, 
Founded in 1939. Edited by NicoLas RASHEVskyY. beginning 1941, Edited by Wittiam H. TALIA- 
Quarterly, $2.50 a year FERRO. Bi-monthly, $5.00 a year 


Note: Subscription prices are slightly higher to Canada and foreign countries. 

As its contribution toward the University’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary the Press will issue in September of this 
year a Dictionary Catalogue of every title—both in 
print and out of print—published. Copies of this 


catalogue will be avatlable to scholars. 
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now.... revised edition with new material 


THE PROPHETS AND THEIR TIMES 


By J. M. P. SMITH 
Revised Edition by WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


At a time when authoritarianism is again the enemy of religious 
progress, a well-known Old Testament scholar revises an important 
book, giving to this generation a challenging picture of other days 
when problems not unlike our own called forth a significant and 
lasting response. Of particular importance is new material on Hosea 





and on Ezekiel. 


Of the first edition, The Journal of Religion said: “‘. . . . an au- 
thoritative picture of one of the most important developments $ 50 
of the human spirit.” 2 
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Religion on the American Frontier: 7 
A collection of rare documents consist- he Old Testament, the New 
ing of private letters, circular letters, 
diaries of frontier preachers, minutes of Testament, and the fourteen 
churches and associations, records of books of the Apocrypha are 
discipline, etc., which here for the first : 
time illuminate the whole economic, here made available for the 


political, and social life of the period. first time in one volume in 
By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET The American Translation 


The Baptists THE COMPLETE 


1783-1830 
(Formerly published by Henry Holt & Co. ) B l B I, E 


The by J. M. P. SMITH and 
Congregationalists EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


1783-1850 1332 PAGES, 59 


Each volume, $3.00 


The University of Chicago Press phe Univesity. 6 Coneag Prem 





























